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New Building Plan for PTS 


This spring will see the beginning of an $11 million 











construction project. 
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The new building will house much of the activity formerly in Stuart Hall. \ 


lk started, as many plans do, as some- 
thing quite different: a plan to reno- 
vate Stuart Hall to provide more class- 
rooms. This, in turn, created a need 
for new quarters for the Speech 
Studios, which would be displaced by 
the renovation. If the Speech Studios 
were to be moved into a new building, 
why not move the registrar’s office 
and the Office of Alumni/ae Affairs 
and the rest of Hodge Hall’s first- 

floor occupants into the new building 
too? 

The result is the building plan for 
1986-87, an $11 million project involv- 
ing the renovation of Stuart Hall, 
alterations to Hodge Hall, and the 
construction of a four-story multi- 
purpose building on the staff parking 
lot behind the Student Center. 

Stuart Hall will have its basement 
redesigned to include seminar rooms 
as well as a lounge for off-campus stu- 
dents. The first and second floors will 
have the same number of classrooms 
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as before but one on the second floor 
will have removable seats, the other, 
seats that are stepped up for better 
sight lines. Air conditioning, an 
elevator, and new fireproof stairways 
complete the plan. 

Members of the Speech Studios who 
worked in Stuart have been relocated 
at 31 Library Place and will move to 
the new multi-purpose building upon 
its completion. 

When the staffs of the registrar and 
Office of Alumni/ae Affairs move from 
Hodge to the new building, the first 
floor of Hodge will be converted to dor- 
mitories. 


The Multi-Purpose Building 

This spring, work will begin on the 
new multi-purpose building. Consist- 
ing of four floors plus basement, the 
new building will house much of the 
Seminary’s activities. The basement, 
which will have sunlight on one side 
because of the slope of the ground at 


that location, will house the Semi- 
nary’s photographic laboratories 

and systems operations. The homiletic 
studio and media department (tape li- 
brary) will be located on the first floor 
(the ground floor for those entering 
from the parking lot). Speech class- 
rooms and conference rooms will oc- 
cupy the second floor. The third and 
fourth floors will house the registrar, 
the Admissions Office, Alumni/ae 
Affairs, Professional Studies, Field 
Education, the D. Min. office, and 
Asian Studies. 

To compensate for the parking 
spaces lost to the new building, the 
Seminary will enlarge the parking lot 
behind Speer Library. 

Construction is scheduled to begin 
this May and end in August of 1987. 

Funding for the renovation of 
Stuart Hall will come from gifts and 
bequests. The construction of the new 
building will be financed by a bond 
issue and a fund-raising campaign. 
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Gee Staten a Anree ‘are 1986 Alumni/ae Roll Call. 
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The Reverend Chase S. Hunt (speaking above) brought the stewards good news. 


‘eee Connecticut, California, 
Minnesota, Georgia, and points in 
between, 32 class stewards came to 
the campus in early February to 
review the experience of the past year 
and prepare for the 1986 Alumni/ae 
Roll Call. Representing their particu- 
lar Seminary classes, these men and 
women were greeted with the good 
news from The Reverend Chase S. 
Hunt, director of development, that 
the Roll Call for the year just ended 
was the best ever with gifts totaling 
$98,619, an increase of more than 38 
percent over the prior year. “It 
appears,” he observed, “that the new 
approach to alumni/ae annual giving 
introduced a year ago has served our 
Seminary well and moved us forward 
in dramatic fashion.” 


Using the New Approach Again 
The new approach that has worked so 
well was to conduct the Roll Call in 
the spirit of a campaign, with estab- 





and an announced dollar goal, which 
was $100,000 in 1985. PTS also called 
on the services of nearly 600 assistant 
class stewards who wrote brief notes 
to 10 of their classmates on behalf of 
the Roll Call. 

During the course of the two-day 
meeting, the class stewards decided 
on a time frame of April 7 through 
June 30 for the 1986 Alumni/ae Roll 
Call campaign and set their sights on 
a goal of $125,000 to help the Semi- 
nary meet its ever-increasing educa- 
tional costs. The theme this year will 
be: ’86 / The Challenge Continues. 

In his remarks to the stewards at 
the opening session of their meeting, 
Dr. Fred W. Cassell, vice president for 
seminary relations, referred to the 
challenge in the area of alumni/ae 
annual giving this year as being two- 
fold: “If Princeton Seminary is to 
continue to be at the forefront of 


lished beginning and ending dates Robert T. Deming, Jr. (50), and Kathleen J. Crane (’82) enjoy a coffee break. 
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theological education and be all it can 
be to those who look to it for leader- 
ship and who come to study here from 
near and far, it is increasingly impor- 
tant that we who serve our school in 
this special way engage our alumni/ae 
more fully in its support. The chal- 
lenge before us, then, as we approach 
this year’s Roll Call, is not only to 
encourage our classmates to 
strengthen their financial commit- 
ment to the Seminary but to encour- 
age a greater number of them to join 
in and give the Seminary the benefit 
of their support.” 

To this end, interpretative mate- 
rials to help “tell the story” and invite 
Roll Call gifts from alumni/ae will be 
sent from the Seminary at the outset 
of the campaign on April 7 and again 


| ~~ 
Dean Foose succeeds Jack Cooper as 
Princeton’s new Roll Call chairman. 


in mid-May. Each of these mailings 
will be followed by a brief reminder 
written by one of the hundreds of 
assistant class stewards who have 
agreed to help in this way. For those 
members of the classes of 1945 and 
before, this follow-up note will come 
from the Roll Call chairperson. 

“We will make every effort to avoid 
sending appeals to those who have 
already responded with gifts to the 
Roll Call,” Hunt says. “In such a short 
campaign and one with such a tight 
schedule, however, it is inevitable that 
occasional duplications will occur. We 
hope that those who receive such mail 
will understand.” 


Tee Adams 








Jack Cooper received thanks from the 
stewards for his leadership last year. 


Foose to Be 1986 Chairman 
Chairing the Roll Call this year will 
be The Reverend Dean H. Foose, 
pastor of the Glading Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia and 
president of the Seminary’s Alumni/ 
ae Association. Mr. Foose succeeds Dr. 
Jack Cooper in this Roll Call responsi- 
bility. Both were present at a dinner 
in the Mackay Campus Center on 
February 3, at which class stewards 
had the opportunity to thank Dr. 
Cooper for his leadership last year 
and to hear from Dean Foose. 
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1985 Alumni/ae Roll Call 


38.7% increase in dollars — 24.5% increase in donors 






Responding to the stewards’ expres- 
sion of gratitude, Cooper noted that 
last year was truly a challenging year 
as anew method involving hundreds 
of alumni/ae was employed in appeal- 
ing for Roll Call support. Moreover, it 
was run concurrently with the 
campaign for the Presidential Chairs 
to be named for Dr. John Alexander 
Mackay and Dr. James Iley McCord. 
Commending both the stewards 
present and the network of class- 
mates who assisted them in their 
task, Cooper said, “To put such an 
extensive program in place and 
achieve the level of support that you 
did for both the Roll Call and the Pres- 
idential Chairs was an outstanding 
accomplishment. You and all alumni/ 
ae of our Seminary have reason to feel 
deep satisfaction, and I hope you do.” 

Foose, who has also served asa 
member of the Seminary’s Board of 
Trustees, spoke of the continuing chal- 
lenge that is involved in sustaining a 
significant accomplishment and build- 
ing upon it in future years: “Such is 
the task before us now. Let us refine 
the process and interpret the needs 
and purposes of the Seminary even 
more effectively as we go to our class- 
mates again this year to gain their 
Roll Call support, that our efforts may 
indeed bear fruit for this beloved 
institution that means so much to 


us all.” 
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A Forgotten Past, a Promising Future 
After decades of smirks from the modernists, Stuart Hall is 


coming into its own. 


by Nathaniel Hartshorne 


Most of the early history of Stuart 
Hall is missing. We know that it was 
built in 1876 and designed by William 
Appleton Potter, whose work also 
included Princeton University’s Chan- 
cellor Green Library (today the 
Student Center). Robert and Alexan- 
der Stuart, who gave the building, 
were New York sugar refiners. When 
it was first built, Stuart Hall 
contained a dirt floor basement, two 
main floors of classrooms, and an 
attic. Crowning all this was a bell 
tower, which was removed in the 
1950s after the steeple on top of it fell 
to the ground. 

More Recent History 

Stuart’s more recent history began in 
the early 1940s when Professors W. J. 
Beeners and Hugh Kerr began 
experiencing it. One of Stuart’s main 
attractions during their early years at 
PTS was a bowling alley in the base- 
ment. When that was removed to 
make room for storage, some of the 
students set up a makeshift alley of 
their own on the second floor of 
Alexander Hall, which still bears the 
scars. 
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Architects have rediscovered the impor- 
tance of this kind of design. 
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Until the 1950s, Stuart Hall featured the bell tower shown in 


this 1941 photo. 


At one point in the 1950s, repre- 
sentatives from the Interchurch 
Center on Riverside Drive in New 
York approached the Seminary with 
the idea of converting Stuart’s third 
floor attic into a broadcasting studio. 
This space was at that time occupied 
by unused classrooms as well as 
wooden masks, shields, spears, and 
other relics of the South Seas from the 
past of Samuel Zwemer, a professor of 
the history of religions and a mission- 
ary friend of Dr. Mackay. Although he 
was enthusiastic about the broadcast- 
ing studio idea, Dr. Mackay eventu- 
ally rejected it in favor of a new 
Speech Studio, which Dr. McCord 
liked to refer to as “Beenersburg.” 

Speech had been taught since the 
1920s by Professor Donald Wheeler 
who had held all his classes in room 6 
of the second floor. Sometime in the 
1950s, during Thanksgiving vacation 
and moments after Dr. Beeners, who 
happened to be working in the room, 
had stepped out, the entire ceiling 
collapsed, crushing the chairs and 
desks below with its many coats of 


aged plaster. The incident was known 
thereafter, according to Professor 
Kerr, as “The day Wheeler brought 
down the house.” 


A New Dawn for Stuart 

Although Stuart’s elaborate Venetian 
Gothic style was appreciated in its 
own day (“massive, beautiful and 
imposing” one historian called it), it 
has, in the decades since, suffered the 
criticism of modernists for its heavi- 
ness and eclecticism, among other 
things. Today, however, it may be 
entering a new period of appreciation, 
according to architect John Di Ilio of 
Ewing Cole Cherry Parsky, the Phila- 
delphia firm that is doing Stuart’s 
renovation and has designed PTS’s 
multi-purpose building. “The jury’s 
now coming in on the [High Victorian] 
period,” he says. “Architects have 
rediscovered the importance of orna- 
ment, detail, texture, and poetic 
expression.” Stuart Hall has all of the 


above. 


Nathaniel Hartshorne is editor of the 
Alumni/ae News. 





Using the Team Approach in Counseling 


Samaritan Centers combine medical, psychotherapeutic, and 


spiritual counsel. 


Since the early seventies, the de- 
mand for church-related counseling 
about marital problems, family con- 
flicts, depression, and other troubles 
has been steadily growing. Today, a 
new pastoral counseling center opens 
somewhere in the nation every week, 
according to James Ewing, executive 
director of the American Association 
of Pastoral Counselors. 

One organization that has played a 
major role in this activity and in the 
lives of Princeton alumni in several 
parts of the country is the Samaritan 
Center network. Formed in 1972 in 
Elkhart, Indiana, the network grew 
out of what two parish pastors, a 
physician, and a seminary professor 
saw as a need at that time: a team ap- 
proach to church-related counseling, 
drawing on the resources of ministry, 
psychotherapy, and medicine. The re- 
sult of their effort was the Samaritan 
Health and Living Center in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Elkhart. The 
center offered professional counseling 
and educational programs to all who 
needed them without regard to reli- 
gious affiliation. 

The success of the first center led to 
the establishment of six other similar 
programs in Indiana and Michigan 
communities. Then, in 1979, the Mar- 
tin Foundation of Elkhart provided 
funds to form the Samaritan Insti- 
tute, a nonprofit agency designed to 
assist in the development of new 
Samaritan Centers. 

The following principles are now re- 
quirements for all: 


Samaritan Centers are indepen- 
dently incorporated not-for-profit 
agencies run by active, working 
boards of directors who represent 
local religious communities. 


¢ A team approach, involving the con- 


tributions of physicians, therapists, 
and clergy, is at the heart of Samari- 
tan Center practices. 

All professional staff members must 
be certified by, or in training with, 
organizations or licensing boards 
adhering to high standards. 
Samaritan Centers serve as ecu- 
menical and interfaith extensions of 
local congregations. 


Princeton Participation 

Today, there are 55 Samaritan Cen- 
ters with offices in 110 communities. 
With 21 other programs in develop- 
ment and a five-year expansion plan 
under way, the Samaritan program is 
one of the fastest growing health care 
ministries in the nation. 

James R. Laurie (M. Div., 1966), 
who is associate director of the Insti- 
tute, joined the staff in 1983 after four 
years as executive director of a center 
in Nacogdoches, Texas. Laurie cites 
the experience of the Texas center as 
an example of how the Institute helps 
communities help themselves: “I 
didn’t found the center in Nacog- 
doches. People in the community had 
sensed a need for effective church- 
related counseling and sought help 
from the Institute. With its guidance, 
the people of Nacogdoches formed a 
board of directors, incorporated the 
center, raised funds, secured office 
space, initiated a public relations 
plan, and conducted a search for a 
qualified director.” 

As the network of Samaritan Cen- 
ters has expanded throughout the na- 
tion, a number of Princeton graduates 
have shared in their development: 
¢ The Samaritan Center in Amarillo, 

where James Carroll (M. Div., 1942) 

was a member of its founding board, 

is becoming a major provider of out- 
patient care in the Texas Panhandle. 


Meanwhile, Robert Elder (M. Div., 
1974) has succeeded Carroll as pas- 
tor of Amarillo’s First Presbyterian 
Church and is working closely with 
the center in that city. Elder was 
the founding president of the 
Samaritan Center in Port Arthur, 
Texas. 


¢ Terry Swicegood (D. Min., 1975), in 
Portland, Oregon, pastors a congre- 
gation that hosts a new Samaritan 
Center. 

The churches of Clarence Ammons 
(D. Min., 1966) and John Wilcox (D. 
Min., 1960), in Denver, both have 
Samaritan Centers. 

Bill Pokowlski (M. Div., 1966), pas- 
tor of the New Harrisburg Presbyte- 
rian Church in New Harrisburg, 
Ohio, is being trained in a two-year 
counseling program co-sponsored by 
the Samaritan Centers in the Cleve- 
land area. 


Toward the Future 

No one can be certain why the de- 
mand for church-related counseling 
has grown so rapidly. James Ewing at- 
tributes it, in part, to a new conscious- 
ness among troubled people who have 
been alienated from the Church but 
still have “a strong residue of positive 
religious feeling.” Others are looking 
for help other than strictly counseling 
from someone who will be sympa- 
thetic as well as professionally 
competent. 

No matter what the cause, Laurie, 
like Ewing, sees pastoral counseling 
as a major thrust of the ministry of 
the Church. “I think Samaritan Cen- 
ters and other pastoral counseling 
programs will increasingly reshape 
both the practice of healing ministry 
and the national arena of outpatient 


counseling,” he says. a 


New Faces at Princeton 


Richard K. Fenn: A Sociological 
Approach to Ministry 


by Barbara Chaapel 


Wat's a sociologist doing at a semi- 
nary? Or, more precisely, what is 
Richard K. Fenn doing at Princeton 
Theological Seminary? 

Fenn joined the faculty in the fall as 
the Maxwell M. Upson Professor of 
Christianity and Society, returning to 
teach at the institution where he 
studied in the 60s under Dr. Sam Bliz- 
zard, the last sociologist to hold the 
Upson chair. Conversations with Bliz- 
zard were pivotal in his journey from 
parish priest in the Episcopal Church 
through the Ph.D. program in sociol- 
ogy at Bryn Mawr, to the faculty of 
the University of Maine’s department 
of sociology, and back to Princeton. 

In his work with Blizzard, Fenn 
began to wonder why “so many 
preachers and theologians were 
sociological in their approach to 
ministry.” He observed that a concern 
about the characteristics of modern 
society seemed to permeate life in the 
Church and that a lot of sociology was 
being read by students in seminary 
courses. “I wondered why certain 
books were being read and not others, 
and that led me to question just what 
kind of activity the sociology of reli- 
gion was.” To discover the answer, he 
decided he must become competent as 
a sociologist first and then judge 
whether or not the scciology of reli- 
gion was being done well and if, in 
fact, it should be an essential part of 
theological training. 

But the forging of the bond between 
religion and sociology really began 
earlier in his life. The time, 1960. The 
place, India. At the invitation of an 
Indian bishop who chaired the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Fenn went to India with his family to 
become priest at All Saints Cathedral 
in Nagpur. The next two years of 
living and working in India gave him 
his “first heavy dose of being an alien 
in a world that I thought would be 
home.” Home because he was serving 
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a congregation of westernized Indian 
Christians, mostly civil servants, who 
were part of his liturgical tradition. 
Yet, he also wanted to get as close to 
non-Indian Christians as he could. 
“But as I tried, a sense of estrange- 
ment from my congregation grew.” 


Language the First Barrier 
Language raised the first barrier. He 
had started to learn Hindi, the 
language of the elite upper class (and 
of his parishioners) on the voyage 
from the States. In the early weeks in 
Nagpur, however, he met Mir Saheb, 
a Moslem, and began to learn Hindu- 
stani, the vernacular street language, 
from him. Grateful to be accepted as 
Mir Saheb’s student and friend, Fenn 
spent several hours every morning for 
a year learning not only Hindustani 
but also the trade of welding. His 
mentor was a manual laborer and, in 
fact, the finest welder for miles around. 
“Going to study with Mir Saheb got 
me out of the white cassock and into 
the light cotton pants and shirt of 
India and out from behind the desk 
and into the streets. At the end ofa 
year, I was very much at home in the 
city but not in the church, having 
crossed the ‘invisible’ caste lines of 
class and religion, in part unknowingly.” 
Crossing those barriers brought 
Fenn a great deal of joy: the close 


friendship of the Moslem welder; the 
pride of learning the art of welding (“I 
was murder on spoons at the begin- 
ning — I melted the first one I ever 
worked on!” he reports); the intimacy 
of walking to the bazaar where Mir 
Saheb bought him tea and cigarettes 
when he had finally mastered a 
difficult technique in welding bicycles 
—a true rite of passage. 

But it also brought alienation. His 
congregation was distressed that he 
spent time with a Moslem and that he 
learned the trade of a manual laborer. 
In turning toward the non-Christian 
community, he had turned away from 
the one he had come to serve, a 
community struggling to shape an 
identity both Christian and truly 
Indian. Only in retrospect did he 
understand that he had “blown his 
true license to be in India.” 

“The joy and the pain of being in 
India was in the crossing and re-cross- 
ing of the barriers,” he says. “I think I 
became a sociologist because I needed 
to grapple with the mistakes I had 
made. I needed to understand a world 
in which I was alienated by friends 
and befriended by aliens.” 

Fenn’s own “passage to India,” one 
senses, propelled him first into an 
experience and then an analysis of 
the communal nature of Christianity, 
wherein caste, ethnicity, language, 
even religion itself, can be both 
destructive and creative forces. 

The India years also planted the 
seed for a later critique of the disci- 
pline of sociology itself. “Detachment 
will never be the long suit in the 
sociology of religion and it shouldn’t 
be,” Fenn believes. Writing in an arti- 
cle for the International Sociological 
Association, he states that “It is no 
longer possible for sociologists of reli- 
gion to take a privileged standpoint, 
since they are in fact continuing to 
produce the effects that they observe 
and to influence the official and 


unofficial accounts given of social life 
by a wide range of groups and individ- 
uals.” In other words, sociologists are 
products of their sociology and cannot 
assume that they are commenting on 
life from a privileged position, any 
more than Fenn in India could 
comment on church or caste from an 
uninvolved or privileged perspective. 
Thus armed with the learnings of 
India, Bryn Mawr graduate school, 27 
years as a priest, and 15 years asa 
sociologist at Maine and at Trinity 
College in Hartford, Fenn arrived in 
Princeton to help guide the religion 
and society program in a new direc- 
tion. “Proposals for the doctoral 
program in religion and society are in 
the planning stages and must be 
reviewed by the faculty,” he explains. 
“Both religious social ethics and 
sociology of religion have been part of 
the program in the past, but at differ- 
ent times. Establishing a program 
with a dual emphasis will be new.” 


Church, Community and Nation 
In addition to training doctoral 
students in his field, Fenn is equally 
committed to students preparing for 
the parish ministry. He calls himself 
“at heart a parish minister first and 
an academician second, but with 
significant contacts outside the 
community of the Church.” Such a 
self-description makes him a natural 
to teach a course entitled Church, 
Community and Nation, offered to 
M.Div. students this spring. Each 
student in the course will be required 
to do an in-depth study of one commu- 
nity in New Jersey; some will include 
actual research in the field. Such 
issues as the distribution of power and 
authority between clergy and laity 
and the impact of professionalism on 
the prophetic mission of churches will 
thereby be highlighted. 

Why would such a course be impor- 
tant for a minister? Says Fenn, “I 
believe it will enrich the role of the 
parish minister if he or she becomes 
critical and analytical about the 
community in which the Church 
exists. From the IRS to immigration 
laws, forces from the larger society 
operate on the Christian community. 
Clergy should have the tools to under- 
stand the power of these latent forces. 

“Clergy must be viscerally involved 
with their people to be helpful,” he con- 


tinues, “yet not completely viscerally 
involved or they cease being helpful. 
One of the roles of the parish minister 
is that of sociological observer. That’s 
what I wasn‘ in India.” 

Part of the role of the sociologist is 
to be a critic, Fenn asserts. In this 
role, ministers can focus the Church’s 
mission on the corporate actors in 
society — the agencies and groups 
which represent political and 
economic forces at work in the world 
— and call the Christian community 
to pass prophetic judgment when 
necessary. 

Another course on the drawing 
board, which Fenn hopes to co-teach 
with New Testament professor Jim 
Charlesworth, is Sociology of the New 
Testament. He believes that insights 
from the sociology of religion may 
help to bridge the gap between reli- 
gion as we know it in the modern 
worlds and religion in the first 
century. “Religion in non-western 
societies is actually more germaine to 
understanding the first century Chris- 
tian Church than is religion in the 
modern western world,” he proposes. 
“In the modern world, we have 
developed so many rules, boundaries, 
and hierarchies that define how we 
live that religion becomes one more 
sophisticated category. In non-west- 
ern societies, and I propose in the 
early Church, religion was simpler, 
more primitive, dealing with social 
transactions between humans and the 
world of nature and with social obliga- 
tions to nature and to supernature. 
Magic in such societies becomes a way 
of understanding reciprocities 
between humans and their world.” 

Whatever the course, one would 
expect Fenn to be dialectical in his 
teaching. His thinking moves natur- 
ally between thesis and antithesis: 
clergy-laity, world-church, commu- 
nity-organization, formal rituals-rites 
of everyday life. The dialogue between 
the Church and the world is of pri- 
mary interest. For him, the intersec- 
tion beween the two is the liturgy. 

In his book Liturgies and Trials, he 
explains the political dimension of the 
liturgy of the Church: “To take part in 
any liturgy is to signify to oneself and 
others that one is constituting a 
community and oneself as a member 
of that community. So to take part in 
the Christian liturgy is to take on 
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one’s role in a new kingdom: one that 
‘shall have no end.’ It is the political 
act of all time and is, therefore, poten- 
tially seditious within the secular 
politics of a specific time and place.” 

It follows, according to Fenn, that 
liturgical change should arouse “polit- 
ical suspicions and even passion. It 
behooves all Caesars to know what 
vows are being taken by their subjects 
and what freedoms are being claimed 
in the name of kingdoms other than 
their own.” 

Such vows taken by Christians as a 
part of the liturgy can end up on trial 
in the courtrooms of the secular 
world. Fenn cites both the Berrigan 
trial after the 1968 burning of draft 
files in Catonsville, Maryland, and 
the Quinlan family’s testimony in the 
New Jersey courts on behalf of the 
wishes of their comatose daughter as 
instances when persons have gone to 
trial and/or to jail when they have 
tried to speak out of a tradition that 
is not understood or accepted as rele- 
vant in the courtroom. In these cases, 
the world understood only the letter 
of the law and not what the liturgy 
proclaims as its spirit. 

Fenn believes that had the Berri- 
gans and the Quinlans been speaking 
from a strong liturgical base in a 
community rather than as individu- 
als who had made their own commit- 
ments, however sincere, the state 
would have been forced to take their 
claims more seriously. The liturgy is 
thus to Fenn a metaphor for the 
Church’s ability to make covenants 
which “stick” in the trials and tests all 
citizens experience as a part of their 
lives in the world. “People must be able 
to stand on the promises set forth in 
the liturgy,” he concludes, “not just in 
the Church but in the world.” 

It seems appropriate following the 
recent celebration of the first national 
holiday for Martin Luther King, Jr.’s 
birthday that the one brilliant exam- 
ple of a liturgical community which 
has made covenants that hold up else- 
where is the black church. In its litur- 
gical dialogue with the world, the 
world has indeed changed. Richard 
Fenn believes that the Church 
through the prophetic language of its 
liturgy must effect more such change. 


Barbara Chaapel is director of public 
information at PTS. 
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In Memory of: 


E. Stanley Barclay for the John Lowe 
Felmeth Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Joseph W. Bird for the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Lillian S. Brown for the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Edward J. Croot for the Scholarship 
Fund 

John T. Galloway, Sr. (33), trustee 
1959-1985, for the John T. Gallo- 
way Prize in Expository Writing 

Ernest C. and Matilda Hahn for the 
Education Fund 


Walter G. J. Hards (49) for the Educa- 


tion Fund 

The Reverend Robert F Howard (’38) 
for the Education Fund 

Charles Wayne Julier (’29) for the 
Presidential Chairs 

Mary B. Linen for the Mary B. Linen 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

John Vincent Lloyd for the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Irene K. MacElree for the Presiden- 
tial Chairs 
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Pat Horton Maguire for the Presiden- 
tial Chairs 

Gladys M. Marbet for the Arthur J. 
and Gladys M. Marbet Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Dr. Geza Soos for the Dr. Geza Soos 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

William J. Williams for the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Jimmy Wilson for the Scholarship 
Fund 

Marcus 8. Wright, Jr., for the Educa- 
tion Fund 


In Honor of: 


Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant for 
the Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Central Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Smith, AR, for the Presidential 
Chairs 

Dr. Jack Cooper (43) for the Educa- 
tion Fund 

Dr. Elizabeth G. Edwards, Dr. Choon 
Leong Seow, and Dr. Cullen I K 
Story, “for their deep sense of 
caring for students” 


The Reverend Bransford Eubank (’30) 
for the Courtenay Hughes and 
Alice May Castle Fenn and the 
Joseph Beverly and Mary Bell 
Broocke Eubank Memorial Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Malcolm R. Evans (51) 
for the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(42), vice president emeritus, for 
the William Harte Felmeth Chair 
of Pastoral Theology 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Plymouth’s 150th Anniversary for 
the Philip Rogers Magee Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

M. Jean Morris (M.Div./senior) for the 
Scholarship Fund 

Loretta Mae Varga for the Education 
Fund 

Dr. Edmund G. Rawson, Dr. Allan M. 
Frew (35), Dr. William Faulds of 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Ardmore, PA, for the Tennent 
Campus Fund 

The Reverend Car] R. Schmahl (’83) 
for the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermul- 
der (45), trustee, for the President’s 
Endowment Fund 























In Search of La Realidad 


Princeton’s traveling seminar spent three weeks 
close to the people of Central America. 








By Ronald C. White, Jr. 
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This poster of the late Archbishop R Pomel 0 of El shor appears apouetout fake tee “A bishop will die” says Romero, “but God's 
church, which is the people, will never perish.” Romero was killed in his chapel. 


t was our first full day in 

Nicaragua. We had boarded our 

bus early on a warm January 
morning and were traveling across 
the capital city of Managua. Peggy 
Heiner, a Methodist missionary who 
was our contact person for the Nica- 
raguan portion of our Central Amer- 
ican traveling seminar, was explain- 
ing our day’s schedule. I was sitting 
near her and could see the tears wel- 


ling up in her eyes. Suddenly, she 
stopped in midsentence, apologized, 
and said, “I just want you to know 
how grateful I am that you’ve come. 
You don’t know how many groups 
have canceled out of fear. It means 
so much to the people of Nicaragua, 
especially to the Christians here, that 
you’ve come.” 

Yes, we did come, 17 of us from 
across the United States. As we as- 


sembled in Mexico City for two and a 
half days of orientation, we spoke 
with each other about our questions, 
fears, and diverse expectations. We 
came as individuals but also as rep- 
resentatives of people back home: a 
pastor from a small congregation in 
Montana, an advertising executive 
representing the church and society 
committee of her large Presbyterian 
church in New York City, a Catholic 
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businessman who had been involved 
with the Alliance for Progress al- 
most a quarter century ago, and an 
alumnus who is pastor of the Union 
Church in Mexico City. There were 
seven students from the Seminary, 
including a young woman from Puer- 
to Rico and a German exchange stu- 
dent from Tuebingen. Each came 
with a unique story, ready to partici- 
pate in an experience of community. 


We were all stunned by Peggy’s 
tears that morning and we would be 
stretched and pulled emotionally 
every day of our journey. We experi- 
enced anger and frustration but also 
joy and laughter during our 20 days 
together. 


Why the Journey? 


Why did we go? The origins of this 
traveling seminar are to be found in 

a vision for Princeton’s Center of 
Continuing Education. It was a glo- 
bal vision reaching out to encompass 
the issues and questions of a trans- 
national Church in a changing world. 
Since the Center’s beginnings in 1962, 
people from all parts of the world 
have come to it to address global 
questions. Now we want to take our 
seminars beyond Princeton and North 
America in order to examine a whole 
range of issues — biblical renewal, 
justice, emerging patterns of ministry, 
oppression, peace — in their fullest 
magnitude. 

In this emphasis on globaliza- 
tion, a key strategy is the inaugura- 
tion of traveling seminars. In Janu- 
ary 1985, we held our first seminar 
in Liberia and South Africa in which 
26 persons, evenly divided between lay 
and clergy, participated. That seminar 
was sponsored jointly with Plowshares 
Institute, which is directed by Bob and 
Alice Evans, both of whom have been 
leaders in transformative education 
through cross-cultural immersion ex- 
periences. Next January, we are plan- 
ning a seminar with Plowshares in the 
“Fourth World” — the Pacific Islands 
and Australia. 


Our trip to Central America was 
not a tour or a leaders-and-followers 
event. Each person accepted entered 
into a covenant of preparation, parti- 
cipation, and interpretation. Individu- 
al preparation occurred all during 
the fall. In Mexico, our preparation 


focused on a broad overview of Cen- 
tral America, including the history of 
the Church and United States’ rela- 
tions with the region. For reasons of 
time, we had made the difficult 
choice not to travel to Guatemala or 
El Salvador but did speak with 
refugees from each country. A prima- 
ry goal was to meet people on all 
sides of the issues. Our participation 
called for total immersion, living 
with the people in their homes when- 
ever possible, sharing their food and 
their work and their way of living. 
This might mean picking coffee 
beans in the rain, eating unfamiliar 
food, going without water for wash- 





from the First World, we have power 
simply by being American, holding a 
job, being able to travel, and so on. 
But when we entered Central Ameri- 
ca, we had to depend on people we 
had never met before for housing 
and food. Only a few of us could 
speak Spanish. Traveling close to the 
war zone near the Honduran border, 
we had to depend on others for our 
safety. In our powerlessness, we ex- 
perienced in new ways the binding 
power of Christ’s family in 
Nicaragua and Honduras. 

Dr. Ron Frase, chaplain at 
Whitworth College, served as our 
teacher and guide. A Princeton 


The contrast was striking between Honduras, where soldiers with guns were on street 
corners (above), and the atmosphere the group found in Managua. 


ing. Every person had tasks that fa- 
cilitate a group of people living and 
working in a new environment. Each 
day a different member of the group 
shared decision-making responsibili- 
ties with seminar leaders and our lo- 
cal hosts to cope with the unexpected 
issues and events that intersected 
our schedule. Group members took 
turns leading our Bible study and 
reflection times. We learned to know 
each other well in three weeks 
together. Even more important, we 
learned to depend upon each other. 


An impression that hits one 
hard in Third World countries is a 
feeling of powerlessness. Coming 


Seminary Ph.D., Ron is in and out of 
Central America regularly. We also 
worked with GATE and Sister Jean 
Miller. Founded by the Sisters of 
Charity, GATE (Global Awareness 
Through Experience) utilizes local 
Catholic and Protestant contacts to 
open doors a private individual could 
never enter. 


Understanding the Role of the 
Church 

A central purpose of our traveling 
seminar was to understand the 
changing role of the Church in Cen- 
tral America. It is worth remember- 
ing that in 1969, when Nelson Rocke- 
feller was sent by President Nixon 
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on a fact-finding mission to Latin 
America, his report noted that some- 
thing was happening in the Church 
that was difficult to assess but would 
clearly bear watching. 


The rumblings Rockefeller 
heard only dimly were the begin- 
nings of a fundamental shift in the 
orientation of the Catholic Church. 
Responding to the winds blowing 
from Vatican II (1962-65), the 
bishops of Latin America met in 
Medellin, Colombia, in 1968 and 
declared that the Church needed to 
reclaim its mandate from the Gospel 
to preach good news to the poor. This 
was not simply a task of proclama- 
tion but of demonstration. For four 
centuries the leadership of the 
Church had been aligned with the 
ruling classes of Latin American 
society —in this century, the land- 
owners and business leaders and the 
military. Today, as the Church tries to 
act upon its theological conviction 
that God is on the side of the poor, 
the changes in the Church’s orienta- 
tion are shifting the balance of power 
in almost all Central and South 
American countries. 


We saw evidence of these 
changes everywhere. We experienced 
it in the communidades de bases (the 
basic Christian communities) that 
are discovering the ability to connect 
the daily experience of the people 
with the message of the Bible.Rather 
than accepting the status quo,these 
communities are working hard to 
transform the world around them. In 
the community of Barrio Norte, a 
poor neighborhood on the northern 
edge of Mexico City, two men in their 
early twenties spoke with enthusiasm 
about the changes in their parish. 
They meet regularly to discuss their 
situation, study the Bible and pray 
together, and thus find ways of relat- 
ing world and Word. 


We encountered the spirit of 
Medellin in the person of Father An- 
gel in Honduras who told us how the 
poor had become his teachers. Father 
Angel, who was raised in Spain, 
came to Honduras to work in a rural 
parish. The conference of bishops in 
Medellin had taught him to under- 
stand the reality around him. We 
asked him what liberation theologi- 


ans he had read. He replied that he 
was too busy to read any of them but 
perhaps their experiences and his 
had led to some similar conclusions 
about patterns of ministry. The im- 
portant thing was not ideas but peo- 
ple. The poor, he told us, were more 
open to Christ because they had less 
to lose and often understood him 
better. 


A Nicaraguan hymn we heard 
in churches all over Central America 
echoes this emphasis on the poor: 


You are the God of the poor, 

The human and simple God, 

The God who sweats in the 
street, 

The God with the tan, 
weatherbeaten face. 


We were impressed by the faith 
of Maria Socorro, the minister of 
housing in Nicaragua. Her father 
was very wealthy but became dis- 
gusted with the totalitarianism and 
graft the country was experiencing 
under Somoza. When, in 1965-66, 
Maria participated in Cursillo, a Cath- 
olic lay renewal movement, she dis- 
covered in deeper measure the mean- 
ing of Christ in her life and his con- 
cern for the poor. Her family is one of 
“the 50 famous families,” wealthy 
Catholics working in the revolution to 
live out their commitment to the poor. 
With maps and charts and graphs, 
this attractive, articulate woman de- 
monstrated the dramatic contrast be- 
tween the token housing program of 
the Somoza government and the spir- 


ited effort of the Sandinistas to trans- 


late its commitment to the poor into 
adequate housing. 


Sometimes the change is costly. 
An image that met us often all over 
Latin America was a Salvadoran face 
encountered on billboards and in 
churches. Oscar Romero was con- 
sidered “safe” and even “timid” when 
elected Archbishop of San Salvador. 
But his encounter with the legitimate 
concerns of landless peasants and ur- 
ban slum dwellers and others caused 
him to raise his voice. On March 28, 
1980, as he ended his Sunday sermon, 
he reminded soldiers that the 
peasants were their brothers and 
sisters and that no human command 
was higher than God’s commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill” The next day, 


while he was saying mass, a gunman 
stepped into the chapel and killed 
him. There were persistent reports 
that military and political leaders 
were involved in the killing. The arch- 
bishop’s death signifies both how far 
the forces of violence are prepared to 
go and the Church’s commitment to 
the oppressed whatever the cost. 


Assessing La Realidad 


A term we heard again and again dur- 
ing our travels was /a realidad — the 
situation, the concrete reality. How 
does one assess Ja realidad in 
Nicaragua? 

The Sandinista Revolution that 
triumphed on July 19, 1979, over- 
turned a Somoza family dictatorship 
that had been in place for decades. 
This small country, about the size of 
Georgia or Iowa, has a population of 
2.7 million people and is the third 
poorest country in the hemisphere. 
Since the revolution, Nicaragua has 
endured a two-front war (with Con- 
tras ranged along the borders with 
Costa Rica and Honduras) and has 
been subject to an economic blockade 
by the United States. The country has 
suffered more than 11,000 people kill- 
ed since 1982, proportionately more 
than the United States lost in all of 
World War II. 


There is another reality. The 
United States marines occupied Nica- 
ragua for two decades early in this 
century. Augusto Sandino, the guerilla 
leader for whom the revolution is 
named, became a national hero when 
he declared he would not lay down his 
arms until the last United States ma- 
rine was out of the country. When the 
marines finally left, General Sandino 
reluctantly came to Managua at the 
invitation of the country’s new presi- 
dent and was promply executed by 
the leader of the newly formed na- 
tional guard, Anastasio Somoza. 
Many Nicaraguans will tell you that 
as the dictatorship took shape, the 
United States either looked the other 
way or offered its outright support. 


Latin Americans are impatient 
with illusion and ideology. They 
measure accomplishments in terms of 
the basic necessities of life: food, 
housing, education, health care. 
Everyone we talked with, including 
critics of the Sandinistas, agreed that 
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Jaime Chamorro, editor of La Prensa, told members of the Princeton group that the 
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Sandinista Government censors his newspaper on a daily basis. 


measured against many of these in- 
dexes, life under the Sandinistas is 
much better than under Somoza. The 
campaign for literacy has enlisted vol- 
unteers from the cities to teach in 
rural areas. The efforts by the Sandi- 
nistas to improve health care have 
earned the commendation of interna- 
tional health organizations. 

However, the critical indexes 
are not on graphs but on the faces of 
people. Leaving the tense airport in 
Tegucigalpa (Honduras) for the flight 
to Managua, some of our members 
were frightened at the prospect of 
what they might find in Nicaragua. 
None of us was prepared for the con- 
trast we did find. In Honduras, we 
had become used to seeing soldiers 
patrolling residential neighborhoods 
and standing on street corners hold- 
ing machine guns. Unsmiling people 
had complained of a goverment insen- 
sitive to basic human needs. 


In Nicaragua, the atmosphere 
was strikingly different. In Managua, 
we were surprised at the absence of 
a military presence. People we met on 
the street spoke freely about the gov- 
ernment. Working people spoke 


proudly of a freedom they were exper- 


iencing for the first time in half a 
century. Women told us they felt their 
status is improving. They are no long- 
er exploited in advertisements and 
are being given unprecedented oppor- 


tunities in the marketplace. American 
missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
contrasted their experiences in Mex- 
ico, South America, and other nations 
of Central America with the commit- 
ment to social justice, especially for 
the poor, which characterizes the 
hopeful spirit they have found in 
Nicaragua. 

A first act of the Sandinistas 
was to build a city park for the chil- 
dren of Managua. The park is a meta- 
phor of commitment, being adjacent 
to the ruins of the 1972 earthquake, 
an area never rebuilt even as Somoza 
was accepting United States relief 
funds. 

The Opposition’s View 


Opposition voices see la realidad 
quite differently. Business leaders 
confirmed that there is still business 
in private ownership but that the 
government handles all exports and 
limits the producers’ freedom by re- 
stricting what they produce and 
when they can produce it. They com- 
plained that economic production is 
being strangled in inefficiency. 

The editor of La Prensa, Jaime 
Chamorro, complained of the daily 
censorship of his paper. A huge bulle- 
tin board in La Prensa’s offices is 
covered with stories not printed. One 
of Chamorro’s brothers edits La Bar- 
ricada, the government paper. Anoth- 
er left La Prensa with 60 percent of 
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the staff six years ago to found E] 
Nuevo Diario, a paper that supports 
the basic thrust of the revolution but 
frequently criticizes its specific 
policies and actions. (We wondered 
what transpires when Mrs. Chamorro 
gets her three sons together for a 
family gathering.) 

The Catholic bishops and clergy 
are divided in their assessment of the 
course of the revolution. Monsignor 
Bismarck Caraballo spoke to us on 
behalf of Archbishop Miguel Obando 
y Bravo, the most powerful critic of 
the government, who accuses the 
Sandinistas of violating human rights 
and of persecuting the Church. The 
government, three of whose nine 
cabinet members are priests, accuses 
the Church of persecuting the revolu- 
tion. It accuses the archbishop of 
being silent about the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Contras and spending 
too much time in Miami and Washing- 
ton. Stunned by the criticisms of the 
archbishop, the government declared 
that the Church could televise mass 
each Sunday as long as a variety of 
churches were involved and not just 
the archbishop’s sermon from the 
cathedral. The Church declined, main- 
taining that such a policy is clear in- 
terference in its affairs. 


An Interview with the Foreign 
Minister 

Our final appointment was with 
Miguel D’Escoto, foreign minister of 
Nicaragua. D’Escoto is a compelling 
figure with an engaging manner. Sit- 
ting in a conference room in front of 
a towering portrait of Augusto San- 
dino, D’Escoto talked to us about his 
faith and his government for more 
than two hours. He emphasized Nica- 
ragua’s desire to pursue an indepen- 
dent, non-aligned foreign policy, free 
from the domination of any nation or 
bloc of nations. In a fascinating ex- 
plication of the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan, the foreign minister pos- 
ed the question of whether there 
would have been the need for a revo- 
lution if the Church had not “passed 
by on the other side” the people of 
Nicaragua. Now that the revolution 
has happened, he said that Nicaragua 
intends to pursue an independent 
course. It would lose the respect of its 
sister nations in Latin America if it 
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allowed itself to be dominated by 
Cuba, the Soviet bloc, or the United 
States. 

We also talked about the moral 
dimensions of politics. D’Escoto is 
concerned about the temptation of 
power that threatens those who occu- 
py high office. Last year, he asked the 
government to grant its administra- 
tors a period of time for spiritual re- 
newal, including a prolonged fast. He 
reminded us that a central part of 
Martin Luther King, Jr’s strategy for 
nonviolent social change was the ne- 
necessity for self-purification. 

The foreign minister told us of 
a recent conversation with an Ameri- 
can State Department official who 
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Miguel D’Escoto, 
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Nicaragua’s foreign minister, seated here under a portrait of revolu- 


of whom are viewed by Nicaraguans 
as beloved heroes who died resisting 
oppression. 

Can this mixture of revolution 
and Christian faith succeed? No one 
seems certain at this point. The for- 
eign minister admitted that some ele- 
ments in his government do not like 
this strong Christian presence and 
are quick to remind the Christians 
that the greatest force seeking to 
destroy the government is the self- 
proclaimed Christian nation to the 
north. Meanwhile, the revolution goes 
on in its curious, dichotomous way: 
Karl Marx’s likeness frowns down at 
passers-by in many government build- 
ings, but it is the Bible that is used as 





tionary hero Sandino, discussed his faith and government with the Princeton group. 


pointed his finger at the foreign min- 
ister and said, “Don’t you realize we 
are one hundred times more powerful 
than you?” D’Escoto replied, “Sir, you 
are one thousand times more power- 
ful militarily than we are. But let us 
talk about the moral question.” 


When we finally said goodbye to 
him in his private office, we saw that 
the central object on his desk was a 
large photograph of King with a 
cross in front of it. 

The pictures of Sandino and 
King that occupy such important 
places in D’Escoto’s offices seemed to 
me a fitting symbol of the dual na- 
ture of this remarkable revolution — 
Sandino, the guerilla leader, and 
King, the Christian preacher — both 


one of the texts in the government’s 
literacy campaign. At the end of our 
interview, the foreign minister asked 
us to pray for Nicaragua and the 
Church. 

A staff member of the United 
States Embassy in Nicaragua told us 
that this revolution, like all others, 
will sooner or later co-opt and then 
crush religion. But is this revolution 
just any revolution? The people here 
think not. Their feeling is expressed 
in the poster one sees on billboards 
throughout this small country: “We 
are a first Nicaragua and not a 
second Cuba.” 


Is There Hope? 


Each one of us has been asked again 
and again: Do you see any hope in 
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Nicaragua? We agreed that we would 
not agree on any common statement 
about our trip but we do agree about 
hope. We saw hope in Candelaria and 
Maria, two little girls who proudly 
showed me the mural they had helped 
paint at their parish center. Hope 
surprised us that afternoon when Er- 
nesto and Fernando Cardenal, cabi- 
net ministers for Culture and Educa- 
tion, respectively, came to help dedi- 
cate the mural and listen to and 
watch the children sing and dance. 
The expressive face of Ernesto, the 
catholic priest known for his volumes 
The Gospel in Solentiname, captivat- 
ed each one of us. We met hope the 
evening several of us stayed in the 
home of Justin and Madge Stormo- 
gipson. These two young Presbyteri- 
an doctors from California, living in 
Jinotega with their two young daugh- 
ters, are working with both the Prot- 
estant churches and the government 
to bring basic health care to this 
northern province. Hope startled me 
in the presence of Rosario, whose 
husband was killed and beheaded by 
the Contras, yet who could speak of 
forgiveness. Norman Bent dares to 
believe that hope is working itself out 
in reconciliation. A Moravian pastor 
who is part Mesquito Indian, he, like 
many other Indians, was interned by 
the Sandinistas. After 11 months, he 
was appointed as a mediator repre- 
senting the Church in dialogue with 
the Indians and the government. His 
story helped us understand a Sandi- 
nista official who told us, “We have 
asked the Mesquitos to forgive us for 
what we have done to them.” 

We are beginning the third part 
of our covenant — interpretation. Last 
week,-I received a letter from one of 
the seminar members who reminded 
me that before leaving for Central 
America, we had said that the up- 
coming seminar held the promise of 
being a “transforming” experience. 
She wanted me to know that those 
were only words then but that now 
the transformation that began in 
Central America was working itself 
out in her life in work, church, and 
community. I remembered Peggy 
Heiner’s tears. We are glad we went. 


Ronald C. White Jr, is director of the 
Center of Continuing Education at PTS. 











a gentle man From 
an ancient Lano 


by Barbara Chaapel 


tudents at Princeton will tell 

you that a familiar sight on 

campus is a man in a long 
purple robe with a gem-studded cross 
around his neck walking slowly from 
Speer Library to the Mackay Campus 
Center for breakfast every morning. 
He is Bishop Paulos of the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church and a Ph.D. student 
in church history. 


I met him in 1970 when he was 
Father Yohannes and I was a PTS 
junior. We both lived in Erdman Hall, 
and I have fond memories of sitting in 
his room watching him watch televi- 
sion, which he did as a kind of lan- 
guage laboratory to help improve his 
English. He was particularly fascinated 
by the commercials, which presented 
his greatest challenge in understanding 
the subtleties of the language. 


Over the next three years, we 


formed a fast friendship. My fellow res- 


idents of Erdman and I grew to love 
the quiet, gentle man from an ancient 
land who lived, prayed, and studied in 
our midst, and whom we even con- 
vinced to attend our parties. When I 
asked him to honor me at my ordina- 
tion by participating in the service, at 
first he was hesitant because the ordi- 
nation of women was prohibited in his 
church. But relationship proved strong- 
er than rule, and on the day I became 
a minister of the word, he attended 
the service and prayed for the unity 
and peace of the world Church. 


A Call to Addis Ababa 


The studies Father Yohannes began in 
1969 when he came to PTS to work on 
his Th.M. and continued in 1972 when 
he was admitted to the Ph.D. program 
were interrupted suddenly in 1974 
when he was asked by his church to 
return to Ethiopia. His mentor and 
father in the faith, His Holiness Patri- 
arch Theophilos, believing the church 


in Ethiopia needed leaders who had 
been educated in the West, consecrat- 
ed him bishop of ecumenical relations 
and social affairs of the Ethiopian Or- 
thodox Tewahedo Church. Now Bishop 
Paulos, he took up his new work in 
Addis Ababa. 


What followed is still difficult for 





\ 
Bishop Paulos of the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Tewahedo Church 


an American to comprehend. When 
Emperor Haile Selassie was deposed in 
a coup, Bishop Paulos, along with 
many other clergy in the Orthodox 
Church, was imprisoned without trial 
by the new government. While new 
priests and bishops were chosen by the 
government to take their places, he 
and others were kept in jail or under 
surveillance. Bishop Paulos himself 
spent six years in prison and one year 
under house arrest, unable to leave the 
country or to contact friends from 
abroad. Many of us at Princeton 
thought he was dead. 


In 1982, he unexpectedly and 
inexplicably received his freedom. 
With support from Dr. McCord and 
Princeton Seminary and the World 
Council of Churches, he was whisked 
out of Ethiopia through Europe and 
back to Princeton. 


In 1981, I had returned to the 
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Seminary to join the staff after eight 
years in college chaplaincy and the pas- 
torate. One day, walking across cam- 
pus, I saw the bishop strolling towards 
me. He had not known I was back at 
the Seminary; I had not known he was 
even alive, let alone in Princeton. Our 
reunion there on the quad was tearful, 
joyous, silent. 

After the bishop's “second com- 
ing” to Princeton, he settled down to 
the quiet regularized life of the schol- 
ar-priest. Each day would begin with 
early morning prayers in his room, 
then a brisk jog through the quiet 
streets of Princeton, a simple break- 
fast in the campus center, and several 
hours of reading in the library. After 
lunch and conversation with student 
friends and faculty, he would rest and 
then return to his books. After dinner, 
more study and perhaps a television 
program before bed. To us, he was an 
island of calm in the turbulent seas of 
student life. 


In the spring of 1984, he began 
to spend weekends in New York City 
talking with Ethiopian refugees. As 
their community grew, the need for 
spiritual support and the opportunity 
to worship in their new land became 
paramount. And so a bishop without a 
church and a community in exile with- 
out a spiritual leader joined to begin 
the Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahedo 
Church in New York City. 


The church held its first service 
of divine worship on August 26, 1984, 
with 25 people in attendance. Today, 
less than two years later, the church 
has over 600 registered members. 


What may be New York City’s 
newest Christian church is really one 
of the world’s oldest. The Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church traces its roots back 
to apostolic times when, in the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Ethiopian eunuch 
was baptized by Philip. The church is a 
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sister of the Coptic Orthodox Church 
of Egypt, and both, together with the 
Armenian Orthodox Church, the Syri- 
an Orthodox Church, and the Indian 
Malabar Orthodox Church, form the 
Oriental Orthodox Churches. The first 
Ethiopian church in New York was 
really a mission church, which grew 
from the needs of Afro-Americans and 
Caribbean peoples in the 19th and 
20th centuries for deacons and priests 
from the mother church in Africa. 
Thus, Ethiopian Orthodox congrega- 
tions were established in the West In- 
dies and in New York for English- 
speaking people. 

Today, however, circumstances 
for the Ethiopian community in New 
York have changed, and Bishop Paulos’ 
fledgling congregation is needed. It is 
estimated that over 16,000 Ethiopians, 
mostly refugees who have little know- 
ledge of the English language or west- 
ern customs, presently live in the city 
and its vicinity. In making the transi- 
tion to life in a new world, they often 
experience what Bishop Paulos calls a 
“spiritual vacuum. They have a strong 
desire for a sense of community,’ he 
says, “and the need to provide them 
spiritual service is very important.” 

And so, the founding of a new 
congregation, a dream that the 
bishop, with much prayer, has worked 
hard to bring to fruition. This year, 
the congregation has been incor- 
porated as the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Tewahedo Church of Our Savior, with 
by-laws and a board of elders. They 
still do not have a building, but due to 
the generosity of the Reverend William 
Sloane Coffin, between 100 and 140 
worshipers meet every Sunday morn- 
ing in the Riverside Church. Bishop 
Paulos also carries out other liturgical 
functions of his office. In the Ethiopian 
Orthodox tradition, memorial services 
are held several times a year for de- 
ceased family members, and with the 
many deaths in Ethiopia over the past 
two years, he conducts a memorial ser- 
vice almost every Sunday. He has per- 
formed over 70 infant baptisms for 
children of members of his congrega- 
tion as well as several weddings. In 
1986, 700 people gathered on January 
6th in the Union Seminary chapel to 
celebrate Christmas Eve in the Or- 
thodox calendar. Easter services in 
1984 and 1985 brought nearly 1000 


people to worship. The congregation 
celebrated the Ethiopian New Year in 
September 1985 and held a recital of 
6th century Ethiopian church music 
that was attended by Mayor Koch's 
representative. 


A typical weekend finds Bishop 
Paulos traveling to New York where he 
stays in a room at General Seminary 
provided by Church World Service. On 
Saturday he is available to members of 
his congregation for pastoral counsel- 
ing in an office on loan from Union 
Seminary. At 8:00 a.m. on Sunday in 
the Riverside chapel, he begins the 
centuries-old service of divine liturgy, 
chanting the words of the ancient 
prayers in Geez, a Semitic language 
that is a mixture of Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Arabic, and Coptic. Incense fills the 
chapel and swirls upward from the 
censers and around the icons above the 
altar. 

After the service, the congrega- 
tion meets in an upstairs room for 
Ethiopian bread, tea, and coffee. The 
church as yet has no facilities for a 
Sunday school, but he teaches the 
adults to chant the liturgy during 
the coffee hour. 

The bishop is grateful for the 
kindness of the Riverside Church as 
well as other churches and denomina- 
tions that have supported his congrega- 
tion financially and prayerfully over the 
past two years. “In this land of free- 
dom, such assistance and help has been 
given to many who have come to these 
shores,” he reflects. “We are glad to be 
among those pilgrims’ But the facili- 
ties are temporary, and he does not 
want to foster in his people a sense of 
dependency on others. So the church is 
looking for a permanent building and 
financial support until it can become 
self-sufficient. 

And so a deeply committed 
Christian church begins to take root 
and grow in New York City, led by a 
man who was born a world away in 
Adwa in the province of Tigrai, 
Ethiopia. A man who is the oldest son 
in a family of six children and the fifth 
generation to enter the priesthood of 
his church. A man who spent his child- 
hood in a monastery because it provid- 
ed the only school for him to attend. A 
man whose father died when he was 
15, leaving him bereft and unable to 
depend on the world as he knew it. 


And a man who found God in that 
aloneness, decided to become a priest 
when he was 18, and joined a holy 
order two years later when he was 20. 
From that monastery, he went to 
Addis Ababa to study in the western 
school system. Having mastered the- 
ology, he then had to catch up on ma- 
thematics, languages, and science. He 
entered a public school as part of a 
third grade class and studied his ABCs 
with 8-and 9-year-old classmates. He 
was second in his class for three years 
and received a prize from the emperor. 


Having skipped fifth grade and 
gone on to complete high school, he 
came to the United States to St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, then on to Berke- 
ley Divinity School at Yale for a B.D. 
in theology. He went home to work 
with his patriarch for two years and 
while attending the World Council of 
Churches’ General Assembly in Upp- 
sala, Sweden, in 1968, he met the late 
Dr. John Coventry Smith and Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Thompson. Both men convinc- 
ed him to return to the United States 
to further his education so that he 
might be of greater help to his own 
church and to the ecumenical move- 
ment worldwide. 


And Princeton has been his 
home ever since. Today, surrounded by 
his friends, he finds peace in his deep 
and lasting attachment to the Sem- 
inary. “Princeton Seminary is 
my monastery, like the monastery | 
grew up in,’ he says. “When I am in 
New York, at the end of the weekend, 
I tell my people that I must go home, 
back to Princeton. When I was in pris- 
on, I never believed anything bad 
would happen to me. And my dream 
was always to return to Princeton. 
When I woke from sleep in those 
months in my cell, I had often been 
dreaming about walking across the 
lawn in Princeton. I thought I would 
never have the chance to come back. 
Now, thanks to God, I have been able 
to return.” 

He was Abba Gabre Madhin 
Yohannes when I met him. He is now 
Abune Paulos Yohannes, Bishop of 
Ecumenical Relations and Social Af- 
fairs. He is my friend. And thanks to 
God, he is home. 

j 


Barbara Chaapel is director of public 
information at PTS. 
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MINISTRY IN AN 
EINSTEINIAN WORLD 


A Princeton alumnus is pursuing a 
career shaped by science and faith. 


by Helene Gittleman 


sive that Bruce Hedman received 

his Ph.D. in mathematics from 
Princeton University when he was 22. 
What is unusual is that upon complet- 
ing his doctoral work, Hedman en- 
rolled in Princeton Seminary’s M.Div. 
program and today pursues a career in 
both mathematics and the ministry. 

“I was motivated by truth,” he 
says, sitting in the small office he 
shares with a colleague at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut at Hartford, where 
for the past four years he has been an 
assistant professor of mathematics. 
He's neatly dressed in a white shirt 
and dark tie, his brown beard and 
mustache are closely trimmed, and he's 
wearing wire-rimmed glasses. Hedman 
is a large man and appears consid- 
erably taller than his 5’11” frame. But 
perhaps the most striking aspect of his 
presence is the maturity he projects: 
It’s hard to believe he’s only 32. He 
speaks with deliberateness, carefully 
choosing his words, and projects a 
quality of unflappability and self- 
assuredness. 

Besides his professorship at the 
University, Hedman is also interim 
pastor at the Congregational Church of 
Union, a UCC congregation of 80 in 
Union, Connecticut, a 20-minute drive 
from the University campus. For Hed- 
man, the two professions encompass 
one career, not two. “I’m in the 
teaching ministry,’ he says. 


t’s not as unusual as it is impres- 


Confronting Transcendence 


The relationship between science and 
theology has long been a special inter- 
est of Hedman’s. Contemporary scien- 
tists, he explains, face questions they 
have no way of dealing with: “Physi- 
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cists don’t want to confront transcen- 
dence,” he says. They have proved that 
time is finite and they’ve pinpointed 
when the universe began; now, says 
Hedman, the question is: What hap- 
pened before that? 


Fascinated by Geometry 


Even during his high school days, Hed- 
man was pondering questions such as 
this. Growing up in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, he was “fascinated” by geometry 


“You dont have to be schizophrenic 
anymore, with one half of your 
mind in Newtonian physics, the 
other half i the Church.” 


and very interested in science. He was 
also an atheist. “I think you inherit 
atheism when you get into science,” he 
reflects. Enrolled in a special program 
of independent study, Hedman com- 
pleted two years of math in one, so 
that by his senior year — having com- 
pleted algebra, calculus, trigonometry, 
and geometry —he was free to take 
courses at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. In the mornings, he 
would take required senior-year courses 
in high school and in the afternoons, 
freshman and sophomore courses at 
the University. In 1972, he received his 
high school diploma and Math Studies 
Journal published his article “Deriving 
Limits Through Geometric Interpreta- 
tions.” Two years later, he took his 
undergraduate degree in mathematics 
from the University of Washington. 


While at the University, Hedman 


had begun to concern himself with 
questions other than those posed by 
mathematics. He and a friend spent 
hours arguing about the existence of 
God and what Hedman refers to as the 
“claims” of Christ. For the friend, who 
was Christian, the discussions were a 
faith statement; for Hedman, the 
young math student drawn to logic and 
rationality, the talks were philosophical 
debates that ultimately led him into a 
period of “personal searching” He pur- 
sued these questions further and read 
extensively, particularly works by 
authors such as C.S. Lewis and 
Kierkegaard. Then, one day at the 
University, he had a “conversion expe- 
rience ... a personal encounter with 
God? 


The Road to Truth 


“Math put me on the road to truth? 
says Hedman. He believes that it 
wasn't because of his training that he 
found God, but rather that mathema- 
tics helped him to “clear away the ob- 
stacles” and tear down the assump- 
tions that stood between him and faith; 
it taught him that the pursuit of truth 
requires the dispassion to look beyond 
one’s own life and self-interest. With 
mathematics leading him only “up to a 
point,” Hedman was ultimately to 
abandon atheism and embrace God. 


After college, Hedman received 
scholarship offers from seven univer- 
sities — including Stanford, Caltech, 
and MIT — to pursue his doctorate in 
mathematics. He chose Princeton 
University partly because of the Sem 
inary where he thought he might 
take courses “on the side.” After he 
had begun graduate school, Hedman 
became convinced that while math 


would be a part of his future, his 
calling was in the ministry. 

In the summer of 1977, Hedman 
completed his doctoral dissertation and 
that fall entered the M.Div. program 
at the Seminary. Graduating in 1980, 
he was called to a church in Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, where he served 
for a year before moving to North 
Carolina to teach mathematics at a Bi- 
ble college. At the same time, he 
served as pulpit supply pastor at a 
nearby Presbyterian church. In 1982, 
he was appointed to his present posi- 
tion at the University of Connecticut 
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at Hartford. 


Handling Two Careers 


How does he handle the demands of 
two careers? “You do a lot of driving,’ 
Hedman answers. In his position at 
the church, he delivers a sermon each 
Sunday (he writes it on his word pro- 
cessor), conducts weddings, funerals, 
and other services, and visits with pa- 
rishioners who request it. Fortunately, 
his home in Storrs, Connecticut (where 
he lives with his second wife and their 
two young daughters), is only a short 
drive from both the college campus 
and his parish in Union, so driving dis- 
tances are manageable. And as an as- 
sistant professor, his time is flexible: 
He teaches 12 hours a week and can 
prepare for classes and grade papers 
at home. 

On occasion, the responsibilities 
of his two professions overlap. “I don't 
make a big deal [at the University] of 
my pastoring,” says Hedman, yet stu- 
dents have sought his advice on per- 
sonal matters such as alcohol problems 
and family difficulties; colleagues, too, 
have asked for his help. 






In this Kinsteinvan unwerse, the 
concept of Jesus as fully human and 
fully divine takes on new meaning. 


Hedman thinks that his training 
as a mathematician informs his minis- 
try. In his sermons, he strives for ra- 
tionality. “Just because something is 
meaningful doesn’t mean it’s right?’ he 
explains. Mathematics, says Hedman, 
has taught him to be serious about the 
pursuit of truth— whether in mathema- 
tics or questions of faith—and to ap- 


Mathematics, says Hedman, helped “clear away the obstacles” between him and faith. 


preciate excellence in that pursuit. 


Mathematics as subject matter, 
however, is not included in Hedman’s 
sermons. A sermon, he believes, is sa- 
cramental in character, a reflection of 
God’s word, and Hedman feels that his 
task in delivering it is to take a text of 
Scripture and articulate “to the people 
its contemporary meaning’ 

On the other hand, Hedman also 
thinks that his ministry and belief in 
God influence his life as a math profes- 
sor. He feels that his life in the minis- 
try affects the way he relates to his 
students. 


Hedman, however, is convinced 
that in the pursuit of his teaching and 
preaching careers, there is yet another, 
more significant goal. It is in under- 
standing how the subject matter of the 
two disciplines interrelate, which is the 
basis of theological science. As contem- 
porary physicists attempt to explain 
phenomena such as transcendence, the 
insights gained are of significance. 
“You don’t have to be schizophrenic 
anymore,” explains Hedman, “with one 
half of your mind in Newtonian 
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physics, the other half in the Church?’ 

In this Einsteinian universe, 
which, unlike the Newtonian one, is 
considered to be open—in that it does 
not have all the answers—the concept 
of Jesus as fully human and fully di- 
vine takes on new meaning. The con- 
temporary scientist, for instance, now 
believes there are limitations to human 
knowledge, that the process of scienti- 
fic discovery depends largely upon in- 
tuition and aesthetics, and that the 
personal experience of beauty is an im- 
portant guidepost to truth. 

Hedman had not seriously con- 
sidered the possibility of intellectually 
bridging the gap between science and 
theology until he heard a lecture at the 
Mackay Center on campus by T.F. 
Torrance, the principal architect of 
theological science and president of the 
International Academy of Religion and 
Science of Edinburgh. Hedman later 
had the opportunity to converse with 
Torrance who has been a very impor- 
tant influence in his life. 

Hedman’s goal now is to con- 
tribute to the understanding of the re- 
lationship of science and religion and, 
in particular, “to mterpret Torrance to 
the Church and to the public” This se- 
mester, for example, he is introducing 
a course at the University titled “Ma- 
thematics in Western Culture’ which 
explores the shuffling of cultural pre- 
suppositions that has taken place over 
centuries, influenced largely by devel- 
opments in science and in religious 
thought. He recently lectured to a 
church group on “The New Dialogue 
Between Science and Faith; —a subject 
about which he can “get people to 
listen anytime?’ 

Why, then, are Hedman and the 
public so interested in this contem- 
porary dialogue between science and 
faith? Perhaps it is their fascination 
with the modern understanding of the 
universe, whose laws, says Hedman, 
point to a “higher rationality which no 
longer sneers at the paradoxes inherent 
in Christian orthodoxy.” This sense of a 
“higher rationality” —a term implying 
both reason and transcendence — is 
surely an appropriate field of inquiry 
for Hedman, a mathematician and 
minister of the Church. 


Helene Gittleman is assistant editor of 
the Alumni/ae News. 
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Dr. James I. McCord, chancellor of the Center of Theological Inquiry in Princeton, has 


co 


been awarded the Templeton Prize for Progress in Religion. 


r. James I. McCord, who 
retired as president of the 
Seminary in 1988 and is now 


chancellor of the Center of Theological 
Inquiry in Princeton, was awarded the 
Templeton Prize for Progress in Reli- 
gion this month in London. It was pre- 
sented by Britain’s Princess Alexandra 
in the Guildhall. 


The Templeton Prize, established 
by Dr. John Templeton, president of 
the Templeton World Fund, Inc., and 
president for two terms of Princeton 
Seminary’s Board of Trustees, was es- 
tablished to recognize those who have 
pioneered ways of understanding God. 
Among other recipients of the prize 
were Mother Theresa, the Reverend 
Billy Graham, and Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn. In nominating McCord 
for the prize, Professor Thomas Tor- 
rance, president of the International 
Academy of Religion and Sciences of 
Edinburgh, wrote: “I wish to commend 
him to the judges on the following 
grounds: as a minister of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. and former 
head of its principal religious institu- 
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tion, as an international churchman, 
as a religious statesman, as a world 
educator, and as the founder and 
chancellor of a unique Center of 
Theological Inquiry.’ 


A Long and Distinguished Career 
During his long and distinguished 
career, McCord has served as pastor 
to churches in New Hampshire and 
Texas as well as an instructor of philo- 
sophy at the University of Texas and 
later, as dean and professor of 
systematic theology at Austin Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary. 


His diplomatic and leadership 
abilities were largely responsible for 
the uniting of Reformed and Congre- 
gational Churches under the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, which 
he served as president from 1977 until 
1982. 


Few educators have been as help- 
ful to people in underdeveloped coun- 
tries or those suffering under repres- 
sive governments. Through McCord’s 
efforts, hundreds of students from 
eastern Europe, Africa, Asia, and 


Latin America were able to attend 
Princeton. 

During his presidency, Princeton 
established endowments for 26 faculty 
chairs, built or renovated eight major 
campus residences or academic facili- 
ties, and made Speer Library into one 
of the world’s leading theological 
libraries. 


A Unique Research Center 
The Center of Theological Inquiry, 
which McCord now directs, is unique. 
Until its creation in 1982, there had 
been no center for the study of reli- 
gious issues. Consequently, finding the 
funds needed by scholars to work in 
this field has been extremely difficult. 
Far more serious a problem was 
what McCord has referred to as “... the 
ever widening gulf between faith and 
reason, religion and modern science...” 
He continued: “This gulf must be clos- 
ed. Theology can keep pace with the 
changing world, theological advance 
and scientific advance can march 
together. 


That is the aim of the Center of 
Theological Inquiry” 

Today, scholars at the Center are 
free to devote themselves entirely to 
research on such questions as the state 
of religious consciousness in the world 
and relationships between religious 
faiths, and between theological and 
non-theological disciplines. Scholars at 
the Center will benefit not only from 
interaction among themselves but from 
the exchange of ideas with their col- 
leagues at Princeton University, the 
Institute for Advanced Studies, and 
the Seminary. 

The creation of such a center is, 
according to Professor Roland Frye of 
the University of Pennsylvania, “... the 
most notable pioneering breakthrough 
for the advancement of religious know- 
ledge in our time, and it is the work of 
James I. McCord. No one else could 
have brought it about.” 
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Faculty Notes 





Richard 8. Armstrong 


The Pastor-Evangelist in Worship by 
Richard S. Armstrong, Ralph B. 
and Helen S. Ashenfelter Professor 
Ministry and Evangelism, which was 
recently published by Westminster 
Press, has been selected as a Book of 
the Month by the Minister’s Personal 
Library. Armstrong’s last book, The 
Pastor as Evangelist, is one of West- 
minster’s all-time best sellers. 


J. Christiaan Beker, Richard J. 
Dearborn Professor of New Testa- 
ment Theology, spoke at the Human- 
ities Forum on “The beginning of 
life. The end of life,” held at Mercer 
County Community College (NJ) in 
March. Other speakers included a 
Rutgers University professor of 
medical ethics and a family physi- 
cian. Beker also delivered three lec- 
tures during the four-day Rocky 
Mountain Lutheran Pastor’s Confer- 
ence held in April in Livingston, 
Montana. 


William Brower 
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Wayne Darbonne 


William Brower, associate director 
of speech, will teach three speech 
workshops for preachers this sum- 
mer. The first will be at the Luther- 
an Seminary in Philadelphia. This 
will be followed by the Summer Insti- 
tute at Princeton and finally, at Wit- 
tenberg University in Springfield, 
Ohio. Brower is continuing to pre- 
sent “A Friendly Visit with Robert 
Frost” to audiences throughout the 
country. 


Craig Dykstra 


Craig R. Dykstra, Thomas W. Syn- 
nott Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion, was the Robert F. Jones Lec- 
turer in Christian Education for 
1986 at Austin Presbyterian Theolo- 
gical Seminary in February. In July, 
he will be the keynote speaker and 
workshop leader at the Montreal 
Conference Center Christian Educa- 
tion Conference. During this spring 
and summer, he will be teaching and 
leading workshops for the Michigan 
Association of United Church Educa- 
tors (April 25-26), the Presbytery of 
Detroit (June 24), at the Seminary’s 
Institute of Theology (July 1-4), and 
at San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary (July 28-August 1). 

This spring, Fortress Press is pub- 
lishing Interpreting the Psalms by 
Patrick D. Miller, Jr., Charles T. 
Haley Professor of Old Testament 
Theology, who is visiting professor of 
Old Testament at Harvard Divinity 
School during 1985-86. 
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In his inaugural address in April, 
Peter J. Paris, Elmer G. 
Homrighausen Professor of Chris- 
tian Social Ethics, spoke on “Ex- 
panding and Enhancing Moral Com- 
munities: The Task of Christian So- 
cial Ethics.” He recently published a 
second book, The Social Teaching of 
the Black Churches. 


Charles A. Ryerson III, assistant 
professor of the history of religions, 
was the keynote speaker at the Week 
of Prayer for Christian Unity 
Breakfast sponsored by the Trenton 
Area Ecumenical Ministry. In 
February, Dr. Ryerson gave three lec- 
tures at the Princeton Adult School 
on “Pluralistic India: Unity in Diver- 
sity” in celebration of the Festival of 
India, sponsored by the governments 
of the United States and India. Ryer- 
son also gave two talks on “Religion 
and Politics” at the First Presbyteri- 
an Church in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. In April, he spoke at Oberlin 
College’s India Symposium. 


Judith Sanderson, assistant pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, gave a 
series of lectures this spring at Nas- 
sau Presbyterian Church in Prince- 
ton on “Jeremiah, Spokesperson for 
God.” 


Ronald C. White, Jr., visiting lec- 
turer in church history and director 
of the Center of Continuing Educa- 
tion, presented this year’s Robinson 
Lectures at Erskine Seminary in 
Due West, South Carolina, on March 
18 and 19. White’s four lectures con- 


cerned “The Convergence of Personal 
and Public Faith.” 





Fa aeuiet 
Peter J. 
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Wayne Darbonne 
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Gifts 
IN MEMORY OF: 


Guilford C. Babcock for the Guilford 
C. Babcock Seminar in Practical 
Theology 


Joseph W. Bird for the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen (24) for 
the Elmer G. Homrighausen 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund and for the James I. McCord 
Presidential Chair 


The Reverend Dr. William R. Johnston 
(42) for the Field Education Fund 

J. Andrew Marsh and Frank Marsh 
for the Education Fund 


The Reverend David S. MacInnes (’23) 
for the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Duncan K. MacPherson 
(36) for the Class of ’386 Anniver- 
sary Gift 

Hazel T. McCord for the Hazel 


Thompson McCord Chair in 


Historical Theology 
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The Reverend Samuel Wilson Blizzard 
(39) for the Samuel Wilson Blizzard 
Memorial Award 


Joseph and Rose Carlucci for the 
Joseph and Rose Carlucci Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


Charles R. Erdman, Jr., for the 
Charles R. Erdman, Jr., Memorial 


Mrs. J. Burton Norris for the 
Education Fund 


The Reverend W. Trevor Wagg (60) for 
the Education Fund 


IN HONOR OF: 


The Reverend Dr. Sandra R. Brown 
for the Seward Hiltner Chair 


The Reverend Dr. Frederick E. 
Christian (34) for the Frederick E. 
Christian Endowed Seminar in 
Pastoral Care 


The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(42) for the Field Education 
Scholarship 


Ray E. Helling for the Education 
Fund 
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Daid 





Scholarship Endowment Fund 
Mary Franklin for the Education Fund 


The Reverend Harry E. Gardner (36) 
for the Class of ’86 Anniversary 
Gift 


The Reverend Wendling H. Hastings 
(45) for the Education Fund 


The Reverend Kenneth B. Lundgren 
(83) for the Scholarship Fund 
The Reverend Maureen Morris (83) 


and the Reverend Mac C. Wells ( | 
for the Education Fund 


The Reverend Donald R. Purkey (61) 
for the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend James Shuman (’85) for 
the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Cullen I K Story (64) for the Karl 
Barth Centennial Symposium 

The Reverend Dr. Raymond C. Walker 
for the Education Fund 

The Reverend Kenneth A.B. Wells (60) 
for the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Stanton R. Wilson 
(49) for the John A. Mackay 
Presidential Chair 
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Freeing the Innocent 


Jim McCloskey’s unique ministry is 
devoted to helping those 
unjustly imprisoned 


By Nathaniel Hartshorne 


inning the release from 
prison of an inmate who 
has been convicted and 


who has lost all appeals is a rare oc- 
currence, even among the best at- 
torneys. 

Jim McCloskey (84) is not an 
attorney or a private investigator or a 
police officer. Yet in the six years of 
his unique ministry, he’s been the 


driving force in winning the freedom 


of three inmates, all without hope and 
serving long sentences for crimes they 
never committed. 

“Jim McCloskey is working in 
an area where no one else wants to 
work,” says Richard Streeter (59), his 
good friend who is pastor of the Paoli 
(PA) Presbyterian Church. “It’s too 
frustrating, too time-consuming. Jim 
plods away at one thing over and over 
and over. It’s a very slow process. He’s 
worked six years and he’s helped 
three people get free. ’ve worked six 
years and ministered to hundreds. 
But his ministry is as valid, and 
maybe even more valid, than my own 
because he’s meeting people in the 
deepest recesses of life where no one 
else is going to go.” 


Centurion Ministries 
McCloskey works through a non-profit 


| organization he established and which 


he calls Centurion Ministries, Inc., 
whose primary mission is “to vindi- 
cate and free from prison through the 
judicial process those who are com- 
pletely innocent of the crime for 
which they have been wrongly con- 
victed and imprisoned.” As might be 
expected, Centurion Ministries has no 


_|trouble finding new business. “Each 


time there’s an article written about 


Centurion, I get 10 to 15 requests,” 
says McCloskey. Inmates get to Cen- 
turion through the recommendation of 
several inmates at Rahway or 
Trenton (NJ) State Prisons whose 
judgment McCloskey trusts. 

“lm only interested in those in- 
mates who are buried in prison,” he 
says. “They are penniless, powerless, 
voiceless, and hopeless. Each has lost 
his legal appeal to the state appellate 


‘T’m only interested in those inmates 
who are buried in prison. They are 
penniless, powerless, voiceless, and 
hopeless.” 


courts. Each can secure his freedom 
only by developing new evidence that 
demonstrates either that he is not 
guilty or that the state witnesses lied 
in critical areas of their testimony. 


“I get all the documents that 
exist on the case and I read them 
carefully over a period of from 6—12 
months. I visit the person, we speak 
on the phone a lot. I ask him a lot of 
questions and I have him write me an 
extensive autobiography (people have 
written me 30- to 60-page manu- 
scripts about their lives).” 

Writing recently in the first 
person plural he always uses in his 
reports, McCloskey explained, “If after 
a considerable amount of thought, 
study, discussion, and prayer, we 
come to a point where we believe in 
his innocence, then we commit to that 
person’s freedom, and actually begin 
work on the case .. .” 


By “commit to that person’s 
freedom” McCloskey means sticking 
with the case no matter how long it 
takes or how expensive it becomes. 
Moreover, in addition to investigative 
and administrative tasks, his work 
involves serving as both minister to 
and advocate for the inmate, sus- 
taining him until his release and 
helping him adjust to society once he 
is free. 


An Unlikely Career 


McCloskey’s upbeat, ingenuous 
manner and casual clothes seem to 
clash with the grim business of his 
ministry. Moreover, his early experi- 
ence with the Church would appear 
more likely to have led him away 
from, rather than toward, any kind of 
ministry. Raised in Havertown, PA, 
the son of an elder in the Bethany 
Collegiate Presbyterian Church, 
McCloskey remembers as a child 
wearing so many medals for church 
school attendance he “looked like a 
Russian general on May Day.” During 
his freshman year of college, however, 
he left the Church and didn’t return 
until he was in his thirties. By that 
time, he had earned a master’s degree 
in business administration, had 
served in Vietnam, and experienced 
the bankruptcy of his business in 
Japan. 

Back in the United States, he 
had recouped his losses, first in a job 
on Wall Street and later with a Phil- 
adelphia consulting firm. Although he 
was prospering, business had given 
way to another interest. Four years 
after his move to Pennsylvania, in- 
fluenced by Richard Streeter’s 
preaching in the Paoli Presbyterian 








Church and his own study of the 
Gospels, he made the decision to “give 
up the work of the world and do the 
work of Christ.” In the fall of 1979, he 
enrolled in Princeton’s M.Div. pro- 
gram. He was 37. 

In his second year at Princeton, 
McCloskey chose as his field educa- 
tion project chaplaincy work at 
Trenton State Prison. During his first 
week on the job, he was “working the 
tier” of cell blocks when his attention 
was commanded by a small man in 
boxer shorts and rubber sandals with 
a ring in one ear and “Chiefie” ta- 
tooed on his chest. Chiefie De Los 


©» Att. 
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For two and a half years (part of 
it at PTS), McCloskey tracked down 
key people who had been involved in 
De Los Santos’ trial, visiting him and 
many others inside and outside prison 
who had knowledge of him or his 
case, raised $25,000 for a defense 
fund, and found an attorney who 
would take the case for a minimal fee. 
The latter, a Hoboken defense at- 
torney, agreed to a $10,000 fee but 
donated at least four times that much 
in terms of his time. 

De Los Santos had been con- 
victed of murdering a car dealer in 
Newark. The most damaging testi- 





ae 


McCloskey conducts the work of his ministry from his room in a house in Princeton. 


Santos had already served six years of 
a life sentence for murder and, as 
McCloskey recounts, was “proclaiming 
his innocence in a very compelling 
manner. He provoked me; he chal- 
lenged me to read his transcripts and 
at least be open to the prospect of 
helping him out in some measure.” 


McCloskey spent his Thanks- 
giving vacation studying the 2000- 
page transcript of the De Los Santos 
trial. After extensive questioning of 
the inmate, he took a one-year leave 
of absence from Princeton to work on 
the case. “That particular case opened 
my eyes to the reality that many 
other innocent people languish in 
prison for capital crimes,” he says, 
“and. I decided to continue this work 
for others as a result of the De Los 
Santos experience.” 


mony at his trial had been from 
Richard Delli Santi, who testified that 
De Los Santos had confessed the 
murder to him while the two men 
shared a cell in the Essex County 
(NJ) jail. What the judge and the de- 
fense did not know (and what Delli 
Santi later confessed to McCloskey in 
another jail cell in Hudson County 
[NJ]) was that Delli Santi was a pro- 
fessional informer. In exchange for 
non-custodial or reduced sentences for 
his crimes, he had testified in two 
previous trials on behalf of the prose- 
cution about similar imaginary jail- 
cell confessions. On the basis of what 
McCloskey turned up, a federal dis- 
trict court judge ruled that the prose- 
cution knew that Delli Santi was 
lying and had also deliberately with- 
held important information about 


Delli Santi, their star witness—infor- 
mation that would certainly have de- 
stroyed his credibility. As a result of 
his finding, Chiefie was released. 

| 


Almost three years later, 
McCloskey, after another intensive 
investigative effort, compiled enough 
evidence to convince the court that 
René Santana, a native of the Do- 
minican Republic who had been con- | 
victed of murder 10 years before and 
was serving a life sentence in Rahway 
State Prison, had also been the victim 
of an unjust trial. Armed with evi- 
dence painstakingly gathered by 
McCloskey, Santana’s lawyer proved 


“I think there's a need for a voice to 
challenge the mamline church to 
develop some kind of hands-on 
munstry to the imprisoned.” 


to the satisfaction of Santana’s trial 
judge of 10 years before that the 
prosecutors had purposely suppressed 
the criminal record of their major 
witness. The murder conviction was 
subsequently dropped and Santana 
was released. 

In March of 1984, McCloskey 
began working on the case of Milton 
Hernandez who was convicted in 1981 
of raping a 10-year-old girl who lived 
in his apartment house in Jersey 
City. McCloskey’s investigation un- 
covered powerful evidence that a man 
who lived across the hall from Her- 
nandez had committed the crime. By 
the time McCloskey had completed 
his investigation in the summer of 
1985, Hernandez was nearing his first 
parole hearing. Rather than waiting 
for a court hearing, McCloskey de- 
cided to pass on his findings to the 
hearing officer and await the parole 
board’s decision. On the basis of the 
hearing officer’s recommendation, the 
board issued Hernandez a parole. This 
highly unusual decision was based 
largely on the extensive evidence pro- 
vided by McCloskey. 


McCloskey and the Church 


It wasn’t until recently that the 
church he belongs to in Princeton, 
Christ Congregation (United Church 
of Christ and Baptist), decided to rec- 
ommend him for ordination. Now, ac- 
cording to the Reverend Lois Sundeen, 














area conference minister for the 

New Jersey Association of the UCC, 
his position is being considered for or- 
dination and “has every possibility of 
being recognized as an appropriate 
call.” 

Despite the encouragement of 
his own church, McCloskey is dis- 
turbed by what he sees as a lack of 
effort and participation by the Church 
as a whole in prison ministry: “I 
think there’s a need for a voice to 
challenge the mainline church to de- 
velop some kind of hands-on ministry 
to the imprisoned. I think the Church 
in America shies away from getting 
involved with the imprisoned, either 
during or after their incarceration.” 
Churches, he maintains, should send 
groups from their congregations to 
meet with prisoners and form friend- 
ships. Ideally, such friendships would 
be one-on-one, with the church 
member being on hand when the in- 
mate gets out and ready to provide 


A View from Inside 


Since 1981, when Florence Ridley 
(78) became chaplain at the 
Women’s Correctional Facility in 
Clinton, New Jersey, she has 
been highly visible and active in 
her position. 

Unlike McCloskey, Ridley 
ministers to all inmates at 
Clinton and focuses on the quality 
of their lives inside, not outside, 
the prison. An easygoing black 
woman in her forties, she has 
brought about changes at the 
prison that encourage the women 
in their personal growth and that 
help her minister to them. 

On Sundays, after chapel 
services, she takes the chapel 
choir “on the road” to local 
churches and on occasion has 
filled in as the group’s contralto. 

Last year, she established 
an in-house ministry in which in- 
mates serve as deacons and dea- 
conesses (with a few exceptions, 
Clinton is an all-women prison). 
The program grew out of the 
women’s complaints that she 
couldn’t fully understand their 


educational and employment guid- 
ance, psychological counseling — 
whatever the need may be to help 
that person become reintegrated into 
society. “This is not going on in any 
concerted, organized, purposeful effort 
by any entity within the Church that 
I'm aware of,” he maintains. 


What’s the Future? 


So far, Centurion Ministries has been 
supported by donations from a variety 
of people and institutions—a few 
churches and corporations and a net- 
work of more than 100 individuals 
who believe in his work. 


With limited resources, 
McCloskey lives frugally. He conducts 
his ministry out of his room in a gra- 
cious old house on Library Place in 
Princeton where he has lived for the 
past five years free of charge thanks 
to the generosity of the 88-year old 
lady who owns it. 


Despite his dedication to his 


situation because she doesn’t live 
in the prison. In response, Ridley 
developed a program that equips 
the residents—her term for the 
inmates—to minister to them- 
selves. Tapping sources of leader- 
ship among them, she trained a 
small group in Bible study and 
counseling skills. With prisoners 
ministering to fellow prisoners, 
she says, she has a better idea of 
“what the pulsebeat is” at the fa- 
cility. 

Ridley also arranged for the 
women to have more privacy 
when they meet with her. Unlike 
her male predecessor, she visits in 
the residents’ dormitories and 
meets them in her office without 
a guard being present. She also 
removed a screen from her office 
that once separated the chaplain 
and resident from the guard. 
Eliminating the screen and the 
guard and meeting residents as a 
woman and chaplain have all 
contributed to a freer dialogue. 


She explains that while the 
residents can now meet with her 


work, McCloskey does manage to get 
away from it on Sundays, usually to 
visit one or more of his wide circle of 
friends, many of whom are from his 
undergraduate days at Bucknell Uni- 
versity. An admitted “baseball freak,” 
he spends two weeks every spring 
watching his beloved New York Mets 
work out in Florida. 


Today, he’s working on three 
cases, all involving inmates who are 
without hope and have been without 
help. In time, he hopes to get enough 
foundation support to write a book 
about the United States criminal jus- 
tice system. 


Although he plans never to give 
up Centurion Ministries, he hopes 
eventually to have an income that 
will support a wife and family, an 
impossibility on the $10,000 he cur- 
rently allocates for himself. “But if it 
turns out that I don’t receive any of 
these blessings,” he says, “then so 
be it.” 


more easily and with increased 
privacy, another benefit in 
seeking her counsel is that she, 
unlike most other prison officials, 
is not required to file notes on her 
sessions with the residents. They 
can “brainstorm” with her, even 
discuss legal matters, in complete 
confidentiality. This, she explains, 
sets her apart from other prison 
officials, such as the staff psychol- 
ogist, with whom a resident can 
be required to meet (it is never 
mandatory to meet with the 
chaplain) and whose notes can be 
made available to a parole board. 


Although she has a full life 
as a wife and mother beyond 
Clinton’s walls, Ridley doesn’t 
ever leave her work for long. On 
Sundays, for example, she travels 
with her husband ana 12-year-old 
son from their home in Franklin 
Township, New Jersey, to Clinton, 
where she delivers a sermon, her 
son sings with the chapel choir, 
and once a month her husband 
teaches a Sunday school class. 

— Helene Gittleman 














A Model 
for Youth 
Ministry 
Robert Boyd Munger 
(36) has been twice 
honored by trustees, 


alumni/ae, and 
students 


obert Boyd Munger became 

involved with youth ministry 

when he himself was still a 
youth. In 1933, when he entered 
Princeton, he taught at a mission 
Sunday school in Trenton. At the end 
of his second year at Princeton Semi- 
nary, he was asked to take over man- 
agement of the traditional PTS depu- 
tation team of students who went out 
each year to tell the Seminary’s story 
to local churches. Munger persuaded 
the Seminary to let him and his col- 
leagues enlarge their statement about 
the Seminary to include the whole 
Christian message. By the time he 
graduated, Munger had organized a 
group of 50 students who served on 
gospel teams operating the mission 
Sunday school, ministered to Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps, and par- 
ticipated in local youth events. 

In his early years as pastor of 
the South Hollywood Church in Los 
Angeles, Munger was directly in- 
volved in youth ministry work. At the 
first Presbyterian Church in Berkeley 
and the University Church in Seattle, 
where he was pastor later in his ca- 
reer, staff members were responsible 
for working with elementary and high 
school students. Yet, from the begin- 
ning of his pastoral career, Munger 
attached great importance to commu- 
nicating with young people. Active as 
a conference leader, teacher, and 
preacher, he was a friend to literally 





thousands of young people of high 
school and college age who attended 
his services at the Berkeley and 
Seattle churches. For years, a dozen or 
more students met regularly with 
him late Saturday afternoons for an 
extended hour of study, sharing, and 
prayer. He was always drawn to and 
concerned about young people who 
lacked faith, just as he himself had as 
an undergraduate at Berkeley. 
Munger was, as he puts it, “con- 
tinually challenging young people for 


Christian service.” And the response 
to his challenge was remarkable by 
any standard. A survey conducted by 
the Program Agency of the Presby- 
terian Church (USA) revealed that 10 
percent of all personnel sent overseas 
between 1950 and 1960 to do mission 
work were from Munger’s church. At 
one point during that decade, there 
were 19 missionaries from the First 
Presbyterian Church of Berkeley in 
the Middle East alone. 


In time, his reputation as a 
preacher and speaker spread beyond 
Berkeley and he began to be in de- 
mand throughout California. One 
particularly moving sermon of his, 
which he gave in the early 1950s, was 
published as My Heart, Christ's Home 
first by Intervarsity Press and later 
by the Billy Graham Evangelical As- 
sociation. Both have distributed about 
5 million copies of the booklet, which 
has become a text for youth workers. 
More than simply a writer and 
speaker, however, Munger has become 
a model for the youth ministry move- 
ment throughout the nation. 


A Prize and a Seminar 

Now Munger’s students, fellow 
alumni/ae, colleagues, and other 
friends have honored him in two 
ways. At commencement on June 2, 
Mark James DeVries of the Class of 
1986 became the first recipient of the 
Robert Boyd Munger Prize in Youth 
Ministry for his field education work 
with the youth of Trenton. DeVries 
has accepted a call to the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Nashville to be 
their youth minister. 


At this year’s Alumni/ae Re- 
union, President Thomas Gillespie 
announced the establishment of the 
Robert Boyd Munger Seminar in 
Youth Ministry. The seminar, which 
will be held each year as part of the 
program offered by the Center of 
Continuing Education, will convene 
people from around the nation and 
beyond to speak and confer on youth 
ministry. 

In 1967, the alumni/ae of the 
Seminary elected Munger to represent 
them on the Board of Trustees, a po- 
sition he held from 1968 to 1970. Now 
retired and living in Pasadena, he is 
chaplain to the faculty and pastor-at- 
large at Fuller Theological Seminary. 














With the 
Waldensians Abroad 





Serving a centuries-old Protestant church in Italy 








By Donald H. Fox 


he Waldensian Church is well 
known as a medieval pre- 

cursor of the Reformation. It 

is less well known as a contemporary 


Protestant denomination that has 
churches throughout Italy. 


The Waldensian movement 
began in the twelfth century in 
southern France. With its emphasis 
on the Bible as the sole authority in 
the Church and on lay preaching, it 
was early labeled a heretical move- 
ment. Throughout the intervening 
centuries, it has survived excommuni- 
cations, inquisitions, and crusades 
against it. It finally took root in the 
fifteenth century in a narrow area of 
the Italian Alps, about 40 miles 
southwest of Turin (and later, at the 
turn of the century, in Uruguay and 
Argentina), and continues to exist in 
Italy as a minority Protestant church 
of about 30,000. 

Due to its proximity to the Wal- 
densian valleys, Turin has a large 
Protestant population. The city is an 
industrial center of over one million 
people, often called the Detroit of 
Italy, as it is the center of much of 
that country’s automotive industry. 


Turin has attracted Waldensians 
ever since 1848, the year they were 
transformed from a barely tolerated 
minority, legally forced to remain in 
their Alpine ghetto, to possessors of 
equality under the new constitution of 


that year. In 1853, the first Walden- 
| sian church to be built outside the 


valleys was completed on Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele, a main boulevard in 


Turin. 


In 1979, the Waldensians joined 


_ with the Italian Methodists to form a 


larger Protestant body and there is a 

















The Waldensian church in Turin’s Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele was built in 1853. 


strong likelihood that in the future, 
the Italian Baptists will join this 
merger. Today, the congregation of 
almost 1,000 Waldensians in Turin is 
divided into four parishes (or “neigh- 
borhoods,” as they’re called), each of 
which has its own church. 

In the spring of 1984, Giorgio 
Bouchard, an Italian Waldensian 
pastor and moderator of his church, 
came to Princeton to preach. My 
name was already known to him 
through my work on Walter Lowrie 
(93), the American scholar who made 
Kierkegaard known to the English- 


speaking world and who was a friend 
of the Waldensian Church throughout 
most of his adult life. 


During the six years between 
graduating from Rutgers University 
in 1976 and entering seminary in 
1982, I had researched Lowrie’s life 
and works. On my first visit to Italy 
in September 1976, I had become a 
friend of his goddaughter, an active 
Waldensian lay woman (now an or- 
dained deaconess) named Marcella 
Gay who told Bouchard that I would 
be interested in fraternal service with 
the Waldensian Church. 

In Princeton, Bouchard spoke to 
me about the possibility of becoming 
a pastor to the English-speaking resi- 
dents of Turin. The English-speaking 
Church, a ministry within the Wal- 
densian church in Turin, was started 
in 1960 by Ernesto Ayassot, a Wal- 
densian pastor. The pastor of the En- 
glish-speaking Church in 1984 was 
Jon Dean, a minister in the United 
Reformed Church of England, who 
planned to return to England in the 
summer of 1985, shortly after I was to 
graduate from Princeton. 

I had learned a lot about the 
historical and the contemporary Wal- 
densian Church not only through my 
research on Walter Lowrie but also 
from my visit to Italy in 1976 and 
later in August 1984 when Elizabeth, 
my wife, and I spent a week there on 
our honeymoon. We were greatly 
helped, too, because Elizabeth, who 
had spent a year of her graduate 
music studies in Rome, speaks Italian. 

In February 1985, with one 
more semester to complete before 
graduation, I accepted an invitation 
by Bouchard to minister to the Wal- 


densian English-speaking Church in 
Turin. Receiving my M.Div. degree 
from Princeton that summer, we left 
for Italy. 


A New Life in Turin 

While my main responsibility in 
Turin is with the English-speaking 
Church, I am also expected to take 
part in the life of the rest of the Wal- 
densian church there. This has proved 
to be a very interesting part of my 
job. For unlike some of the larger 
American or international English- 
speaking churches abroad, which 





our church in Turin is a part of the 
Italian Protestant Church. I am em- 
ployed by the central Waldensian ad- 
ministration (the “Tavola” or “Table”), 
as are all Waldensian pastors. We are 
all paid the same salary, no matter 
what the size of our congregation may 
be. This democratization of wages has 
helped me to understand the deep 
commitment of my fellow pastors. I 
have also learned to some extent 
what it means to practice “evangelical 
poverty.” 

In Turin, as one of the collegium 
of Waldensian ministers, I have 
learned much about being a pastor. 
This small group includes three senior 
pastors and myself (I was ordained by 
the Southwest Conference of the 
United Church of Christ this 
summer), two candidates who will 
soon be ordained, and one ordained 
deaconess. One of the senior pastors, 
Franco Giampiccoli, spent a year at 
PTS in the late 1950s. 


The fellowship my wife and I 


At a retreat in the Alps: the author flanked by two Ethiopian members of the church 


share with the other pastors and can- 
didates has been all the stronger be- 
cause all but one of us live in the 
same building, located directly behind 
the old church on Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele. 


Elizabeth and I form the main 
link between the English-speaking 
community and the Italian church. It 
is a pleasure to be part of both com- 
munities. This coming year, I will be 
expected to preach once a month in 
Italian at one of the smaller Walden- 
sian parishes. 

Our English-speaking Church 
numbers about 60 members. We hold 


our services in the main church an 
hour before the Italian service. The 
congregation is both international and 
interdenominational: among our 
members are Anglicans, Catholics, 
and Methodists from England, New 
Zealand, and Pakistan; Baptists from 
Australia; and Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, and Alliance 
Church members from the States. 
These people are long-term residents 
who are often married to Italians and 
short-term residents whose business 
or research has brought them to the 
area. 

We also minister to a small 
number of African Christians who are 
in Turin to study at a United Nations 
Center of Advanced Technological 
Training. The presence of Christians 
from Liberia, Nigeria, Tanzania, and 
Ethiopia adds a unique dimension to 
our community. 

A Community Church in a Big City 
The English-speaking Church is like 
a community church of a small town, 


yet we are located in the fourth 
largest city of Italy. There is a strong 
cohesiveness in the congregation. (Our 
coffee hours last a full hour.) The 
church serves the function of an ec- 
clesia—an assembly that brings 
people together in the name of Christ. 
The emotional pull of hearing and 
speaking one’s mother tongue in a 
foreign land is also a very strong 
binding agent. 

As we are a small church, I 
have come to know all of our 
members personally. In the automo- 
tive city of Turin, I find it enjoyable 
to make my pastoral calls on a bicycle. 

In addition to my duties to my 
parishioners, I am also on call to visit 
any English-speaking person who is 
hospitalized in Turin. It may sound 
surprising, but I have no competition 
since I am the only native, English- 
speaking clergyman in Turin. 

The English-speaking Church 
owns no property and has no endow- 
ment to oversee or squabble over. 
This gives me much freedom. For 
major decisions I am responsible to an 
eight-member committee elected from 
the members of the church. Each 
year, we pay an established amount 
to the Waldensian Church, which 
covers our rent and slightly more 
than half of my salary. Much of this 
money is raised through social events 
such as special dinners. 

As an ecumenical body of 
Christ’s people, we are faced with the 
task of creating our own church 
polity. For the present, we have found 
unanimity in our very diversity. 

PTS, with its ecumenical tradi- 
tions established by President John 
Mackay (whom the Reverend Franco 
Giampiccolli, my Waldensian col- 
league, recalls as an important influ- 
ence) and carried on by Presidents 
James McCord and Thomas Gillespie, 
proved to be a great preparation and 
a strong support of my pastorate. 
During my first year in Italy, the son 
of Moderator Bouchard, Daniele, 
studied at PTS. There is a strong link 
between the Waldensian Church and 
the Seminary. I am proud and happy 
to be part of the chain. 


Donald H. Fox is pastor of the 
English-speaking Church of Turin. 
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Fracutty Notes 





Diogenes Allen 


_ Returning to Princeton from sabbat- 
ical leave, Diogenes Allen, Stuart 

_ Professor of Philosophy, has completed 

anew book, Love, Friendship and 
Marriage, which is being published 
this month by Cowley Publications. 





Freda Gardner 


At the request of the Office of Family 
Ministries (Presbyterian Church) and 
the Synod of the Trinity, Freda 
Gardner, professor of Christian edu- 
cation and director of the School of 
Christian Education, has written a 
biblical/theological supplement for 
Active Parenting, a video study pro- 
gram. She and Craig Dykstra, 
Thomas W. Synnott Professor of 
Christian Education, have also 
written a study guide for the video 


program The Pastor as Educator. 


Bruce C. Metzger, George L. Collord 
Professor of New Testament Lan- 
guage and Literature Emeritus, has 
been elected to membership in the 
American Philosophical Society. The 
society, founded by Benjamin 
Franklin, is limited today to about 
500 members representing all aca- 
demic disciplines as well as the arts 
and the learned professions. 





Daniel L. Migliore 

Daniel L. Migliore, Arthur M. Adams 
Professor of Systematic Theology, 
gave five lectures on “Latin American 
Liberation Theology” at a seminar 
held at the Premiere Eglise Baptiste in 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, last July. He 
also lectured on the same topic at 
Christophe University in Cap-Haitien. 


“Does God Lie? Divine Deceit as a 
Theological Problem in Israelite Pro- 
phetic Literature” was the title of an 
invited lecture given by J.J.M. 
Roberts, William Henry Green Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature, at 
the XII Congress of the International 
Organization for the Study of the Old 
Testament in Jerusalem August 24- 
September 2. 


In June, Katharine D. Sakenfeld, as- 
sociate professor of Old Testament 
and director of Ph.D. studies, gave a 


series of lectures on “Theological 
Themes from Israel’s Wilderness 
Wanderings” for the L’;Chaim Re- 
newal Conference of the American 
Lutheran Church, lowa Conference. 





At work editing the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
in particular those of Exodus and 
Ezekiel, Judith E. Sanderson, assis- 
tant professor of Old Testament, ex- 
plains that “most of the work can be 
done in the States from infrared pho- 
tographs of the fragments. But the 
actual leather fragments (which are 
kept in the Rockefeller Museum in 
Jerusalem) must be periodically 
checked,” she says. To do this, she 
traveled to Jerusalem this summer, 
and plans to return for one month 
each of the next two summers. 


At the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches Conference held in August 
in Geneva, David Willis, Charles 
Hodge Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, read a paper on predestination. 


Willis also attended the Interna- 
tional Calvin Congress in Debrecen, 
Hungary, in August. The following 
month, he read a paper on the social 
context of the 1536 edition of Calvin’s 
Institutes at a Calvin studies confer- 
ence held in Montreal to celebrate the 
450th anniversary of the 1st edition of 
the Institutes. 
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IN MEMORY OF: 


Mrs. A. J. Caldwell to the Education 
Fund 


Annie Collins for the Presidential 
Chairs 


The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle 
(30) to the Scholarship Fund 


Elizabeth D. Dominick to the 
Elizabeth D. Dominick Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Peter K. Emmons (’15) 
to the Education Fund 


Mary Franklin to the Education Fund 


The Reverend Harry E. Gardner (36) 
to the Class of 1936 Anniversary 
Gift 


The Reverend Wendling H. Hastings 
(45) to the Education Fund 


Harold H. Helm for the James L 
McCord Presidential Chair 
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Mrs. Norman Klauder to the 
Scholarship Fund 


Howard T. Kuist to the 1986 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 


The Reverend George Allen Leukel 
(10) to the Education Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Duncan K. 
MacPherson (36) to the Class of 
1936 Anniversary Gift 


The Reverend John D. Raymond (’67) 
to the 1986 Alumni/ae Roll Call 


Nelson E. Schaenen to the 
Scholarship Fund 


Esther C. Stine to the 1986 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 


Hazel H. Wood to the Education Fund 


IN HONOR OF: 


Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant to 
the Newton W. and Betty C. 
Bryant Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 
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The Reverend Donald Wallace 
Carruthers (22) to the Tennent 
Campus Fund 


The Reverend Dr. William Harte 
Felmeth (42) for the William Harte 
Felmeth Chair in Pastoral Theology 


The Reverend Dr. Thomas W. 
Gillespie (54) to the Scholarship 
Fund 


Margaret Grun Josselyn (’86) to the 
Tennent Campus Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Robert Boyd 
Munger (’36) to the Robert Boyd 
Munger Prize in Youth Ministry 


George Kefauver Smith (36) to the 
Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Gary G. Ziegler 
(71) to the Scholarship Fund 
































Seeking a Call 


The Class of ’86 is facing new problems 








he work of Princeton’s Senior 

Placement Office calls for dil- 

igence, compassion, flexibility, 
and a tolerance for surprise. One 
graduate of the Class of 1986 is 
seeking a special kind of call and will 
not settle for anything else. Two have 
changed the nature of their search 
since they began it; another wants to 
combine a pastoral with a musical 
ministry. A pastor who was deter- 
mined not to interview any women 
candidates has selected a woman as 
his first choice. 

“The search process is not 
without its anxious, tense, and terri- 
fying moments,” says “Cappie” 
Fleuchaus, administrative aide in the 
Placement Office. “During the process, 
there will be only one letter of call 
but hundreds of letters of rejection; 
there may be humiliating and offen- 
sive interview experiences; and there 
will be tense moments when it seems 
that no one is being helpful or sup- 
portive.” 

This year, the Placement Office 
staff and their clients have had more 
than their share of tense moments. As 
of July, 59 percent, or 85 of the Semi- 
nary’s 143 graduates, had been 
placed—a drop of 9 percent from 
1985. (Many students who work 
through the placement services of 
their own denominations didn’t notify 
the PTS office about their status.) 

As might be expected, the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decision in June to 
abolish the position of assistant pastor 
has had an impact on the placement 
situation. In past years, seniors could 
be, and usually were, hired by pastors 
who had only to obtain the approval 
of their session. Associate pastors, on 
the other hand, have always had to 
be approved by the entire congrega- 


tion. While hiring an associate may 
not cost more in salary, it does cost 
considerably more in time. “The dif- 
ference between this year’s and last 
year’s placement was the slowness of 
the placement process,” explains Dan 
Thomas, vice president for alumni/ae 
affairs and director of the Placement 
Office. “Because of the elimination of 
the assistant pastor position, we were 
very slow in getting our seniors 
placed in associate pastor positions. 
That position requires that there be a 
nominating committee elected by the 
congregation; that there be a mission 
study approved by the presbytery; and 
the committee has to conduct a thor- 
ough search for the associate. All of 
this requires a good deal more time 
before the congregation can issue a 
call.” 

Moreover, not all church budgets 
can support sending an entire com- 
mittee to a seminary to interview 
candidates. “As a result,” Thomas 
says, “we had a 50 percent reduction 
in the number of interviews on 
campus this year: last year, we had 
69; this year, we had only 32.” 


Other Reasons 

The abolishment of the assistant 
pastor position was not the only 
reason for the smaller number of 
placements this year. “Money’s a 
factor,” says Alan Gripe, coordinator, 
Committee on Ministry, of the Voca- 
tion Agency of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). “he budgets in 
many of our churches are shrinking 
and they’re just not hiring supple- 
mentary staff.” 

While the number of interviews 
on campus was considerably lower 
than in 1985, the number of jobs 
available at churches that corre- 


sponded with the Seminary totaled 
100 as opposed to 97 last year. This 
may be because churches, in an effort 
to avoid the time-consuming proce- 
dures involved in hiring associates, 
are hiring for other positions. “Last 
year, we had only 12 requests for 
non-ordained positions,” says Thomas. 
“This year, the number jumped to 24.” 


Married students are more nu- 
merous at Princeton today than in the 
past, and some of this year’s senior 
class have not been able to find posi- 
tions near their spouses. Cynthia 
Strickler, to give one example, has 
been trying to find a chaplaincy posi- 
tion in a hospital near her husband, 
Steve (84), pastor of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church of Manville, NJ. It 
was not until September that she fi- 
nally found a position, not as a chap- 
lain in a hospital, but as an interim 
pastor at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Englishtown, NJ, about a 
45-minute drive from Manville. 


Finally, the time of year in 
which students submit their dossiers 
(Personal Information Forms) to the 
Placement Office often determines 
how quickly or successfully they are 
placed. As Thomas points out, “... an 
early start in the placement process 
pays off.” According to his report, the 
majority of Presbyterians still 
searching for jobs turned in their dos- 
siers in March or later, two months 
after the recommended deadline. 


Despite all the difficulties, the 
outlook is bright. Thomas predicts 
that by the end of the year, most 
(perhaps as many as 90 percent) of 
those students who worked through 
the Placement Office will have found 
positions. 














Growing into Personhood in Christ 








By Craig Dykstra 


he preacher told of a letter he 
had seen. It was from a col- 


lege-age youth to his parents. 


It read, in part, like this: 


Dear Mom and Dad: 


I'm grateful that your love 
can be great enough to let me 
go. The amazing thing is that 
the more I understand how hard 
it is to love a child into inde- 
pendence, the deeper my respect 
and love for you. This must be 
what the Bible means about 
how it’s in the giving of our life, 
not in the grasping, that our life 
is given to us. 

So I’m asking myself, What 
shall I do with my life? It’s like 
the Good Shepherd in the Bible, 
which I always thought was 
quite a nice idea. Then I found 
out that it was this same Good 
Shepherd who died on Good 
Friday.... You taught me to 
believe that there are times 
when, out of reverence to God, I 
should assume my duty. I think 
you'd want me to do it now. But 
I get the feeling that it may re- 
sult in a lot of grief. I suppose 
every mother would like her son 
to be Paul Revere, but I wonder 
how many would tell him to be 
a rebel. 


You have dreams for me, 
and I for myself. But there’s a 
conflict in my dreams. Safety 
and the good things of life don’t 
always go hand in hand with 
doing my duty out of reverence 
for God and for the good of the 
nation. So will you stay with 
me, when in small ways I do 
things you don’t understand; and 
support me, because [ve learned 
all this from you? When I choose 
to stay indoors, away from the 
hue and cry, understand that 
too. Just help me to keep on 
growing—and we'll give 


bo 


thanksgiving to God for all the 
growth and understanding be- 
tween us. ... 


Your grateful son, 


What makes it possible for a 
young person to write such a letter? 
For him, life is an adventure. There is 
risk and tension. And there are 
worries and doubts too. But under- 
neath it all, also a stability, a sense of 
direction, a feeling of being under- 
girded and accompanied, all of which 
leads to thanksgiving. This young 
person knows something about the 
Gospel, what it demands and what it 
provides. He also knows the love that 
is at the center of it and radiates from 
it, what it’s worth and what it costs. 
How does he know all this? 


The preacher also told of an- 
other letter, again from a young 
person to his parents: “Remember 
when I was about six or seven and I 
used to want you to listen to me? I 
remember all the nice things you 
gave me at Christmas and on my 
birthday, and I was really happy 





Wayne Darbonne 


about those things for about a week 
—nbut the rest of the time during the 
year I didn’t really want presents; I 
just wanted all the time for you to 
listen to me like I was somebody who 
felt things too, but you were too busy. 
If you folks had ever said, ‘Pardon 
me,’ when you interrupted me, I 
would have dropped dead. So if any- 
body asks where I am, tell them I’ve 
gone looking for somebody with time 
because I’ve got a lot of things to talk 
about.” 


The preacher pointed out how, 
for the first young person, an atmos- 
phere had been created “where a boy 
could grow into personhood in 
Christ,” and how different the atmo- 
sphere had been for the second.* 
What he said was enough to provide 
the basic clue to youth ministers: 
create “an atmosphere where a young 
person can grow into personhood in 
Christ.” 

We in the Church have much 
too limited a vision of ministry with 
youth if we confine it to what the 
youth fellowship group does together. 
Parents are called to be “ministers” to 
their children, just as all of us are 
called to be ministers to one another 
in every context. Perhaps some of the 
most powerful youth ministry takes 
place in the Christian family—some- 
thing we may overlook when too 
strict an identification is made be- 
tween “ministry” and “church pro- 
gram,” or if the supposed alienation 
between youth and their parents is 
overdrawn. 

But, of course, youth ministry is 
not confined to what goes on in fami- 
lies. No family fosters mutual growth 
into maturity in Christ in isolation 
from a wider community of Chris- 
tians. The whole Church is needed 
and all its ministries —its teaching 


* The letters and quotation are from a sermon 
by the Reverend Bertram deH. Atwood entitled 
“Changing Style” (unpublished). Used by per- 


mussion. 








and preaching, its worship life, its 
discipline and care, its fellowship and 
witness to Christ’s peace and justice. 
The family needs a church that pro- 
vides an atmosphere where the family 
as a whole can grow into personhood 
in Christ. All of us—young and older 
alike—need to find others who can 
provide and extend that atmosphere 
in ways that even the strongest of 
families cannot. 


Providing the Right Atmosphere 
What goes into providing an atmo- 
sphere where a young person can 
grow into personhood in Christ? I 
have worked in a number of local 
congregations with groups of young 
people, their parents, and adult 
leaders who tried to answer this 
question. Three ingredients always 
seemed to surface: 


I. No one can grow into person- 
hood in Christ without knowing who 
Jesus Christ is. So helping youth to 
know the Scriptures and the funda- 
mental beliefs, commitments, values, 
and affections of the Christian faith is 
essential. But youth must appropriate 
the good news personally, interna- 
lizing it enough so that it becomes for 
them the lens through which they in- 
terpret what is going on in their own 
lives. 

The young man in that first 
letter knows about giving up your life 
and receiving it. The image of the 
Good Shepherd has struck a chord 
within him—and he knows about his 
crucifixion. And all this means some- 
thing to him as he struggles with his 
decisions. The phrase “thanksgiving to 
God” flows naturally from his own 
thought as he tells his parents what 
they have meant and continue to 
mean to him. 

Il. Young people should also 
have a sense of the adventure in- 
herent in Christian life: its excite- 
ment, its risk, the way that in Christ 
we are exposed to the elements. Our 
young people should have to stretch 
their abilities, use gifts and talents 
they didn’t know they had, be exposed 
to dimensions of life beyond their ho- 
rizons, extend themselves in service 
and in caring, stand up for things 
they believe in, learn to trust them- 
selves, others, and, above all, God in 
situations where, without the support 


of other Christians, they might shrink 
back. 


The excitement for most youth 
today is not in the Church; it is else- 
where. But what a deadly betrayal of 
Christ that is. When you compare 
what many adolescents read, even in 
school, with what they read in church, 
the Church comes out far behind. The 
real conflicts, the tough questions, 
and the bold ideas are, all too often, 
left out. What we give and say to 
them is often so condescending and 
warmed over that adolescents of any 
intelligence simply turn elsewhere. 


In a list of “Things Youth Ad- 
visors Can Do in Ministering With 
Youth,” one of these congregations in- 
cluded such items as: be honest and 
open about your own feelings and be- 
liefs and allow youth to do the same; 
state and defend your convictions 
while leaving room for theirs; face 
them with, and face with them, tough 
issues; help youth to learn from, 
rather than hide from, conflicts; intro- 
duce and discuss with them provoca- 
tive, challenging books and other 
media; introduce them to a cultural, 
ethnic, economic, and religious diver- 
sity of people. 

Il. Finally, youth must find 
among Christians a lively sense of 
mutual care and support. It is impor- 
tant that young people be known by 
name, feel welcome and appreciated, 
and sense that here at least they can 
“find somebody with time.” This in- 
gredient is, perhaps, hardest to know 
how to make happen. Partly, it is a 
by-product of what happens if the first 
two ingredients are there. Partly, it 
depends upon what kind of people we 
(youth, parents, and adult leaders) 
really are. And partly, we need to be 
more active in going to youth, to 
where we know listening ears and 
helping hands might be needed (espe- 
cially when the young people either 
cannot or will not come to us). 


These discoveries stimulated 
many practical ideas for youth min- 
istry in these congregations. A greater 
emphasis, we found, needed to be 
placed on service, especially among 
people who were different from us. 
We had to get out of the church 
building (and the suburbs) more often. 
Work in nearby soup kitchens and 








visits in prisons and hospitals would 
both test us and open up new reali- 
ties. By asking what we could con- 
tribute to the Church and the world, 
we would find we had gifts and skills 
that were really wanted and needed. 
There would be big questions to try to 
figure out together. So we needed to 
study harder—the Bible, theology, 
how the Church had previously dealt 
with similar questions, what other 
people in the Church and in our town 
thought about them. Disagreements 
with each other, even debates, would 
come often, but through it all, we 
would become clearer on where we 
stood. Worship and prayer together 
would take on a greater sense of pur- 
pose and meaning, and we would 
need them more often. Working, 
talking, making decisions, traveling 
together in smaller groups, not ex- 
pecting that everyone would always 
have to be interested in or able to do 
everything, we would get to know 
each other better—and learn to care. 
We would come to see more concretely 
that we are all a part of something 
much bigger than just our own local 
life. 


All this could not be done at 
once. But what made the difference 
was seeing how a deeper vision of 
what youth ministry is all about could 
undergird everything that happened. 
And through it all, we came to un- 
derstand more clearly what a pro- 
found calling it is to try to work 
faithfully toward creating an atmo- 
sphere in which a young person can 
grow into personhood in Christ. 


Craig R. Dykstra, Thomas W. Synnott 
Professor of Christian Education at 
PTS, is currently serving on the 
Steering Committee of the Union 
Theological Seminary’s Youth Min- 
istry in Theological Schools Project. 














Princeton 
in the Past 








he upcoming celebration of 

Princeton’s 175th anniversary 

has evoked new interest in 
its illustrious past. Much of that past, 
we have recently discovered, is pre- 
served in numerous photographs 
stored in the basement of Speer Li- 
brary. On these pages are some of 
them. 





For years, Princeton dispatched deputations of students to minister to the needs of local 
missions such as this one on Princeton’s Witherspoon Street. 
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Among the PTS staff from 1898 to 1919 
were George Neibuhr, assistant treasurer 
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(top left), unidentified man (top right), “ae — = po 
James Murray, painter (bottom left), and Miller Chapel was located near Alexander Hall until 1933 when it was moved to its 
Charles Wyckoff, custodian. present site. The bell tower on Stuart Hall was removed during the 1950s. 











In 1898, this Hodge Hall room was only 
five years old and rent-free. However, there 


PTS faculty of 1871 (left to right): James Moffat, Alexander McGill, Casper Hodge, was a $10 charge for “warming and 


ae lighting public rooms and for the 
Charles Aiken, Charles Hodge (father of Casper), and William Henry Green ean inti 





In 1892, derby hats and mustaches seemed to be in vogue among PTS students. 











Michael Nabors: A Voice of Hope 


A Princeton pastor is setting 
an agenda for change 


By Barbara Chaapel 


when Princeton residents, both 

black and white, gathered inside 
the sanctuary of the First Baptist 
Church for worship on the first na- 
tional holiday celebrating Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s birthday. As the 
strains of gospel music faded away, a 
young black man stepped into the 
pulpit and began to recite from 
memory: “I have a dream... .” The 
worshippers listened in electric silence 
as King’s words rang out again with 
their original passion and conviction. 


The young pastor who spoke 
those words is the Reverend Michael 
Nabors, minister of the First Baptist 
Church of Princeton. He was born in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, eight years be- 
fore King was killed in Memphis in 
1968. Although he grew into adult- 
hood after the glory and agony of 
Selma, Montgomery, and Bir- 
mingham, the ideals of the Civil 
Rights movement have marked his 
ministry and left a bold imprint on 
his mind. 

Racial discrimination surfaced 
early in Michael’s childhood. He liter- 
ally grew up on the wrong side of the 
tracks. “In the sixties, Kalamazoo was 
a white university town with a poor 
black community,” he remembers. 
“The blacks lived north of the railroad 
tracks that split the town and the 
whites lived south. Until 1971, whites 
and blacks went to separate schools. 
Kids in the black schools had a hard 
time getting tutoring help, an irony 
considering the number of university 
students in town who could have tu- 
tored them, and many dropped out.” 

The youngest of nine children, 
Michael describes his family as “two 
generations of kids in one family. The 


I was a cold, clear January night 


six older kids grew up on the north 
side and went to high school in the 
late 50s and early 60s. They had little 
chance of attending college—blacks 
just didn’t do that. Instead, they went 
straight to the auto factories. 


“By the late 60s and early 70s,” 
he continues, “times and some schools 
had changed and we had moved to 
the south side of the tracks, so the 
three youngest children got a better 
education and did go to college.” 

Still, school years were difficult 
for teenagers in the early 70s in 
Michigan during the waning days of 
black power and the eruption of the 
drug culture on the streets. Busing 
came to Kalamazoo in 1971, and Mi- 
chael remembers rioting in the halls 
of his school and fighting in the 
neighborhoods. But he remained a 
“basic, average kid and something of 
a bookworm” who graduated as 
valedictorian of his class in 1977. 

Surprisingly, it was “a love for 
poetry that propelled me through 
those school years,” he explains. “One 
of my English teachers and later a 
public speaking teacher kept me to- 
gether. They saw that I had a knack 
for writing and reading poetry and 
sent me to workshops to develop that 
gift.” He gave public readings of his 
poems in his church and remembers 
“the old mothers of the church ex- 
claiming, ‘That boy will be a 
preacher!’ ” 

Nabors entered Western Mich- 
igan University as a pre-law major, 
but soon recovered his natural bent 
and changed to English/creative 
writing. 

A Calling from Panama 
“I went to visit my brother in 


Panama the summer after my 
freshman year, intending to stay only 
a week,” he recalls. “I stayed the 
whole summer. It was my first expe- 
rience in a predominantly black 
country where merchants, government 
officials, and policemen were black. 
My eyes were opened and I realized 
that there was no blockade to 
reaching my highest aspirations. I 
also saw incredible poverty. Panama 
City and Colon, Panama’s two largest 
cities, were huge ghettos. I lived with 
a very poor family in a row house 
with two eight-by-ten rooms, one 
above the other. In those two rooms 
lived a mother, father, their son, his 
wife, and three kids. The lower room 
contained several chairs and the 
upper room two beds. I was given one 
of the beds.” 


The hospitality of that family to 
him, a stranger, had a profound effect 
on Nabors. “I began to value life 
much more,” he confesses, “and 
learned that there were people who 
experienced life very differently than 
I.” Soon after he returned to the 
United States, he entered the min- 
istry. 

For Baptists in the National 
Baptist Convention, entering the 
ministry does not require a seminary 
education. Nabors explains: “You pro- 
fess your call, preach to a congrega- 
tion of people, and if they accept your 
preaching, they license you.” So he 
became associate pastor of his home 
church while completing his re- 
maining three years of college. 


Although his pastor called semi- 
nary “the devil’s workshop,” Nabors 
knew he needed more education to be 
an effective minister and set out for 
Princeton in June of 1982, leaving 


behind his wife, Renetta, to follow 
him in the fall. With just enough 
money to buy a one-way bus ticket to 
Princeton, he headed east. 

“I arrived at the Greyhound sta- 
tion in Philadelphia not knowing a 
soul on the east coast, and had to find 
the train station because there were 
no buses to Princeton that night. I 
had never taken a train before in my 
life.” 


He arrived at the Seminary on 
the afternoon of June 1 at 4:30 p.m. 
just as the office doors were closing. 
Fortunately, David Poinsett, director 
of housing, hadn’t left and gave him a 
room for the weekend. Next, he 
reached Ed Smith, pastor of First 
Baptist in Princeton, and by Sat- 
urday, he had a place to stay for the 
summer with a church family. Back 
at PTS Monday morning, he secured 
two jobs for the summer—one with 
United Parcel Service and one with 
the Gallup Poll. 


That summer marked the be- 
ginning of a relationship between 
Nabors and the First Baptist Church 
which has continued to the present. 
During his seminary years, he served 
first as assistant pastor and then as 
full-time associate pastor after Dr. 
Smith died. While carrying a full 
course load, he did all the marriages, 
funerals, and visiting for the church 
and preached every week. 


Asked why he had chosen such 
a heavy responsibility during semi- 
nary, he reflects, “They helped me 
when I was first in Princeton, so I 
wanted to share their difficult time 
after their pastor died. The more you 
do, the closer you get to the people. 
Princeton was really becoming my 
home.” 


And so it was that Michael 
Nabors applied for the job as pastor 
when the pulpit committee ap- 
proached him. “I had been thinking of 
going to Africa to minister to the poor 
in the Third World, largely because of 
the influence of my courses in libera- 
tion theology at PTS. But gradually I 
grew to believe that the Lord wanted 
me to stay right here.” After months 
of waiting and working, the official 
call came on May 8, 1986. 

Growing up in Kalamazoo pre- 
pared Nabors for ministry in 


Princeton. He believes the dynamics 
between the black and white commu- 
nities in the two small university 
towns are similar. 


“First Baptist has a social out- 
reach ministry to the community of 
Princeton,” he asserts. “Issues such as 
housing, gentrification, police-commu- 
nity relations, and employment deeply 
affect the black community and the 
church must speak out about them.” 


He speaks out from the pulpit 
and by his presence at borough 
council and other public meetings. He 
is vice president of the Princeton 
Clergy Association and a board 
member of the Witherspoon-Jackson 
Development Corporation that advises 
prospective black home owners in an 
area that is rapidly becoming gentri- 
fied. 


“More work needs to be done in 
the housing area,” says Nabors. “More 
citizens must participate in securing 
affordable housing units. For the last 
ten years, corporate executives, I 
guess they’re ‘yuppies,’ have been 
buying homes for $150,000 that the 
original black owners paid $15,000 for 
20 years ago. I want the church to 
help impress on people the importance 
of community, of neighborhood, of a 
time when people on a block knew 
and cared for one another. The new 
yuppies are never in the neighbor- 
hood. The older blacks who sold their 
homes away for almost nothing now 
wish they hadn’t. They were swin- 
dled.” 


Nabors’ church is right on the 
edge of the Witherspoon-Jackson 
neighborhood and across the street 
from a new condo development on 
Palmer Square. The parking lot at 
the border is symbolic of the clashes 
that are coming, he believes. The de- 
veloper, who does not use the parking 
lot, has put up spikes at the entrance 
to the lot, with the result that church 
members can no longer park there. 


Nabors has waded waist-high 
into other issues: police harrassment 
(he engineered a racial awareness 
seminar for police officers), employ- 
ment (“I still don’t see black retailers 
or managers on Nassau Street”), day 
care (“Princeton University Nursery 
School costs $400 a month and so ex- 
cludes most black families”), and edu- 








cation (“average black students in 
Princeton schools are 2.3 years behind 
average whites”). 


Civil Rights Coming Alive 

In the face of such inequities, 

Nabors has powerful hope. “Civil 
rights has been dormant since the 
60s, but I see it coming alive again. 
And the black church has always 
been linked to social justice and must 
continue to be. In fact, the whole 
Church must be. The most important 
part of the Gospel is the definition of 
ministry given by Jesus when he said, 
‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me’ 
and then went on to name all of the 
disparate, fragmented groups in so- 
ciety. The Gospel seeks to bind to- 
gether these broken and fragmented 
pieces of our shattered humanity.” 

To Nabors, it is the job of reli- 
gious leaders to set the agenda for 
change and carry that agenda to the 
political leaders. New young ministers 
in Princeton’s three black churches 
will help do this, he believes. 

So will a spirit of open-minded- 
ness, the necessary ingredient of reli- 
gious faith in Nabors’ recipe. “To be a 
Christian is to be open to people dif- 
ferent from yourself,” he affirms. “We 
must be open-minded about all of hu- 
manity, and that’s hard because we’re 
taught most of our lives about our 
own particularity. It becomes almost 
impossible for us to move to the uni- 
versal. The Church must create a be- 
loved community with ‘the other’ at 
its center, one without the biases of 
personal idiosyncrasy.” 

To attempt creating such a com- 
munity, Michael Nabors has com- 
mitted his life to service and to excel- 
lence. He promises his church and the 
town of Princeton: “I don’t want to be 
a trouble-maker, but I will start 
trouble. I know what I’m up against, 
but ’m only 26 and I'll be here when 
others have passed on.” 

And like another 26-year-old 
black minister who began his dream 
not in Princeton, but in Montgomery, 
Nabors, one is sure, will give the best 
that he has. 


Barbara Chaapel is director of public 
information at PTS. 
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IN MEMORY OF: 


Dr. Calvin Calmon to the Calvin 
Calmon Biblical Studies Fund 


Dr. Norman Victor Hope to the 
Norman Victor Hope Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund and 
the Stuart Hall Renovation Fund 
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Dr. Lefferts Augustine Loetscher (’28) 
to the Norman Victor Hope 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund and the Stuart Hall 
Renovation Fund 


IN HONOR OF: 


The Reverend Dr. Sandra R. Brown 
(80) for the Seward Hiltner Chair 
in Pastoral Theology 
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The Reverend Dr. G. Raymond 
Campbell (37) to the Class of 1937 
Anniversary Gift 

Dr. James V. Johnson, Jr. (52) to the 
Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. William M. Perdue 
(40) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Carl R. Schmahl (’83) 
to the Scholarship Fund 
























































Three Windows on the World 


How one church is helping PTS 
international students here and abroad 








by Caroline Jacobus 





The congregation of Hilltop Church in Mendham, N-J, funded a program to relieve the 
| poverty of this parish on the island of Leyte in the Philippines. 


hrough its special relationship 
with Princeton Theological 
Seminary(PTS), a church in 
New Jersey has found a new way of 
embracing its partners-in-mission in 
body as well as in spirit, “even unto 
the ends of the earth.” 


Since 1984, the First Presby- 
terian Church in Mendham, NJ, 
better known as Hilltop Church, has 
put into action a mission program 
that provides both financial and moral 
support each year to a new foreign 
student at PTS. When the student re- 
turns to his or her home pastorate, 
Hilltop Church expands that support 


_ by participating on an on-going basis 


in the special work and needs of that 


Christian community overseas. For 
the members of Hilltop Church, the 
three Princeton graduate students 
they have come to know have been 
the best windows on the world they 
have ever looked through and a way 
of supporting God’s work through 
strong ties of love and understanding. 
The idea for this innovative 
mission relationship began when Tom 
Robinson (77), pastor of Hilltop, was 
a student at PTS. Aware of the isola- 
tion many foreign students feel, he 
determined to seek a solution once he 
had his own pastorate. In the summer 
of 1984, Tom contacted PTS to seek 
an ordained minister from an area of 
strife “who can give us a perspective 


on Christian life and witness in that 
area and under circumstances much 
different from our own.” 


The result was the introduction 
to the Hilltop family of the Reverend 
Eleazar Fernandez, a Filipino Th.M. 
candidate at Princeton. A graduate of 
Philippine Christian University and 
the Union Theological Seminary in 
Manila, and an ordained minister of 
the United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines, Eleazar was dedicated to 
empowering through the Gospel of 
Christ the rural Christians in his 
country for whom economic and even 
political survival are daily questions. 
So committed was he to his prepara- 
tion at PTS for a special new ministry 
that he borrowed the money for his 
air fare to the U.S., a debt that 
amounted to many years’ salary, and 
left his wife and new-born daughter 
behind. 


Sharing and Growing in Faith 

On his first Sunday in the U.S., Eli 
came to Hilltop Church to celebrate 
World Communion, an event which 
affirms the reality of a worldwide 
Christian witness and striving for 
unity. Throughout 1984, Eli helped 
the Hilltop family to understand the 
confusing events that preceded the 
ouster of President Marcos. He was 
eager to share with us his under- 
standing of the life and needs of 
Christians in the Philippines. We, in 
turn, shared our fellowship and lent 
our financial, material, and moral 
support. 

“I did not really expect that 
there are people who can be so gen- 
erous ...,” he wrote that fall. Eli 
spoke of sharing and growing in faith 
together, of sharing pains and visions. 
And there were plenty of both. One 
parishioner remembered her first en- 
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counter with him: “I was puzzled by 
his constant looking around suspi- 
ciously, obviously careful about what 
he was saying. It struck me deeply 
that he was afraid someone among us 
was spying on him.” This woman and 
her husband were soon to become 
godparents to Eli’s baby daughter. 
Another Hilltop woman remembered, 
“I knew I was meeting a truly coura- 
geous man, carrying his loneliness in 
his pocket ... If he was taken aback 
by our embraces at first, he soon got 
the hang of it.” 


Our friend, who, in taking on a 
Protestant ministry in the Philippines, 
was consigning his family to being 
“the poorest of the poor,” was, in the 
experience of many Hilltop members, 
impatient with our lack of involve- 
ment in our government’s policies. He 
pleaded with us to urge our Congress 
to work for the freedom of his people 
from the Marcos regime. He felt that 
the U.S. looked at the Philippines 
only as a former colony and Third 
World country rather than as a legit- 
imate nation in its own right. “m 
glad Ferdinand Magellan discovered 
the Philippines,” he once told us. 
“Otherwise it would still be undiscov- 
ered.” 


Eli made us aware of the severe 
economic situation in his country 
where 87 percent of the people live in 
poverty and 70 percent of the children 
suffer from malnutrition. Moreover, 
under the Marcos regime, military re- 
pression and violence were not un- 
usual. When you opened the door and 
found someone who needed help, you 
had a real problem. That person 
might be wounded. “When he asks for 
help,” Eli said at that time, “as a man 
of God, I want to help, but if I do, I 
may be taken to jail and never heard 
from again. It is very difficult to be a 
minister in the Philippines.” 


Eli’s church membership is com- 
posed chiefly of some 20 families — 
poor farmers, fishermen, daily-wage 
laborers, wood gatherers, and those 
without employment. While they have 
managed to build a small church, 
there are no hymnbooks, no par- 
sonage, and no organ. The church’s 
entire yearly income in 1984 
amounted to $170. “Due to long expe- 
rience of poverty and marginaliza- 
tion,” he wrote, “the poor have been 


led to accept their poverty with resig- 
nation.” 


How Hilltop Helped 


Hilltop members asked what they 
could do to assist him when he re- 
turned to his country. The host of 
Eli’s last dinner in Mendham de- 
scribed the evening: “Dinner was 
nearly over when some questions 
suddenly changed this group to one 
listening to every word that an in- 
tense, direct, absolutely unswerving 
young man was using to describe the 
needs and feelings of his countrymen 
—his village, his family, his church, 
his heart. It was not planned. It was 






Eleazar Fernandez shared his pains and 
vision with the people of Hilltop Church. 


a stunning, overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of courage and a terrible need to 
serve God and these people through 
his learning, knowledge, and determi- 
nation.” 


To many of those Hilltop 
members, there seemed no solution to 
the problems of the poor short of some 
revolutionary rearrangement of land 
availability and ownership. In Feb- 
ruary 1986, some eight months after 
Eli had returned to his small parish 
in Cahagnaan on the island of Leyte, 
the Marcos government collapsed. Eli 
and his fellow citizens now had a ray 
of hope. They also had a good idea. 


In a proposal to Hilltop Church, 
Eh outlined his People’s Development 
Endeavor, a program to relieve the 
poverty and dependency of his parish- 
ioners. He proposed to organize a co- 
operative of his parishioners who, 
after undergoing rigorous education, 
would acquire 120 goats for the pur- 
pose of raising and selling the meat, a 
delicacy in the Philippines. This 
would provide a source of income for 
each of the families so that they could 


| 

| 
sustain themselves at more than their | 
current marginal level. His plan in- 
cluded training of the families; acqui-_ 
sition, housing, and care of the goats; 
administration of the project; veteri- 


nary services; and marketing and 
sharing of the proceeds. 


Our church had helped Eli with 
a scholarship as well as additional fi- 
nancial and material support while he 
was at Princeton. After he returned to 
the Philippines, the Mission Com- 
mittee at Hilltop had voted him a 
regular monthly stipend to augment 
his meager salary of approximately 
$20 a month. And now, after consid- 
ering his proposal, the members of the 
committee sent Eleazar the funding 
needed for his project. 


Meeting More New Friends 


Last year, Hilltop Church met the 
Reverend David Mosoma, a South Af- 
rican Ph.D. candidate at PTS. Again, 
at World Communion, we began a 
partnership of support, love, and min- 
istry. And just this past October, we 
met Awadis Boynerian, a Syrian 
pastor in the Armenian Evangelical 
Church, who received a Master of Di- 
vinity degree from the Near Eastern 
School of Theology in Beirut, Leb- 
anon, and is now working toward a 
Master of Theology degree at PTS. As 
with Eli and David, we hope to un- 
derstand from him the issues of faith, 
ministry, and survival for Christians 
in a region of great upheaval. 


The story of Eli and David and 
Avo is one that we hope will be re- 
peated each year at Hilltop Church— 
the meeting of a new friend, the 
gathering of new insights, the taking 
on of new commitments. We hope, 
when these international students re- 
turn home, that we will not just be 
sending them back with the feeling 
that “there are some nice people in 
the U.S.,” but rather with a shared 
understanding of what it means to be 
a Christian and a determination to 
become Christian partners in the 
struggle to effect some lasting changes 
and to create a just, humane, and 
participatory society in the world. 


Caroline Jacobus is managing editor 
of The Women’s Project of New Jersey 
and a member of the Mission Com- 
mittee at Hilltop Church, Mendham, 
NJ. 














PTS is host to a unique academy 








ranville Academy happens 
every other Wednesday 
night at Princeton Seminary 
when two dozen teenagers, most of 
whom are from the inner city of 
Trenton, New Jersey, meet at the 
Seminary’s Center of Continuing Ed- 
ucation. 
The faculty of Granville Academy 


consists of business executives who 
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At Granville Academy, students learn the “language of corporate America” from its 


where, as a teenager, he ran with 
street gangs and was eventually ar- 
rested. When a sympathetic judge de- 
cided against imprisoning him, Gran- 
ville’s life changed. He went on to 
Delaware State College where he was 
on the dean’s list for four years. After 
serving for three years as a mathe- 
matician with the Ballistics Research 
Laboratories first in Aberdeen, Mary- 


founder, William Granville, who is shown above in action at a recent session. 


teach these students the language of 
achievement, discipline, and goals; 
and preachers who teach them the 
language of the Lord and Christian 
values. 


The founder and teacher/prin- 
cipal of this unusual one-room school 
is William Granville, executive vice 
president, Mobil International Con- 
sulting Services, Inc. Like his stu- 
dents, Granville is black and from 
Trenton. His purpose in establishing 
Granville Academy was to convince 
young people growing up in inner 
cities that there are career opportuni- 
ties for them in the corporate world 
and to instruct them in the language 
and skills they will need to “walk 
through that open door,” just as he 
himself has done. 


A Self-made Man 
Granville was raised in Trenton 


land, and later in Philadelphia, and 
pursuing a graduate degree in math- 
ematical statistics from the University 
of Delaware, Granville moved to 
Princeton in 1965 and a job with 
Mobil Oil Corporation where he rose 
to the top of the management ladder. 


Establishing Granville Academy 


As he continued to succeed at Mobil, 
Granville became increasingly con- 
cerned about helping others find 
themselves, as he had done. He also 
felt strongly that it was time to give 
back something of what he had re- 
ceived. So two years ago, Granville 
opened his own school. With the help 
of staff members of Trenton’s junior 
high schools, he got the word out to 
students about Granville Academy 
and from his friends and business col- 
leagues, he recruited a faculty and an 
admissions committee. 


Kevin Birch 


Granville wanted a setting that 
was far removed from classrooms and 
one that represented the kind of 
Christian values that have always 
been central in his own life. That was 
why he asked Princeton to help him 
establish his school in its Center of 
Continuing Education. 


What Goes on in Class 


Granville and the corporate executives 
he invites to be guest teachers try to 
familiarize their students with what 
he calls “the language of corporate 
America and the free enterprise 
system.” To teach students about bal- 
ance and income statements, for ex- 
ample, he assigns each of them ac- 
counting and finance names (“You're 
accounts payable, you’re working cap- 
ital, you’re investors’ equity.”). Role 
playing is used in teaching his stu- 
dents what to expect and how to re- 
spond in job interviews. In one recent 
session, on buying and selling stocks, 
bonds, and treasury bills, the students 
tracked the performance of various 
securities in The Wall Street Journal. 


How can Granville keep teen- 
agers of 13 to 16 interested in 
learning such corporate language? 
“These young kids want a piece of the 
action,” he says. “Each time they turn 
to childish behavior, I remind them 
that what we’re into is making money 
and they change instantaneously. The 
potential of making good money is 
proving to be a good motivator.” 


Future Plans 


Granville Academy has had the sup- 
port of church leaders since its begin- 
ning. In addition to the Cadwalader 
Asbury United Methodist Church of 
Trenton, which arranges for area 
ministers to introduce each session 
with a prayer and some remarks, the 
members of Granville’s own church, 
Jerusalem Baptist of Trenton, trans- 
port students to and from classes in 
their van. In time, Granville would 
like to see inner city churches like 
these take over the operation of his 
academy and others like it throughout 
the country. 














Waiting for the New Pastor 


Churches and pastors are finding new rewards 


in interim ministry 


by Helene Gittleman 


wo decades ago, most churches 

did not call an interim min- 

ister after a pastor left. They 
would find ways to get by until a new 
pastor could be called. Today, how- 
ever, more and more churches feel 
they need special guidance during an 
interim period. Interim ministry, in 
fact, has become a specialized field. 

Previously a vocation chosen al- 
most exclusively by retired pastors 
and those neither seeking nor serving 
a call, interim ministry now attracts 
skilled individuals of all ages, many 
of whom receive special training. Ac- 
cording to these “intentional in- 
terims,” the work is highly rewarding, 
although it does present a unique set 
of obstacles. 

What does an interim do for a 
church? In purely practical terms, the 
interim gives the church time to con- 
duct a proper search for a pastor and 
prepare a mission statement. He or 
she also provides leadership and helps 
the church maintain continuity: at- 
tendance levels are kept up, Sunday 
school and youth programs continue, 
and so on. 


The interim also helps a church 
make the transition between pas- 
torates. This may involve helping the 
members of a congregation through 
their feeling of loss after a pastor has 
left. 


Interim ministers have come to 
realize that they have an unusually 
rich opportunity to guide a church in 
its development. To begin with, the 
interim, as an outsider, has an objec- 
tive viewpoint. Tyler Easley (81 
M.Div., ’82 Th.M.), for instance, found 
that small changes were in order at 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Lakewood, NJ, where he has been in- 
terim minister since December 1985. 





For Tyler Easley, interim work offers 
hands-on parish experience combined with 
freedom from long-term responsibilities. 


For example, the church did not have 
a prayer of confession in its order of 
worship, so he added one. 

John David Burton (45 B.D., ’51 
Th.M.), similarly, thinks that the in- 
terim period is “a time to get some 
things done in a church that would 
not happen otherwise.” A self-de- 
scribed “expert in hiring and firing,” 
Burton was interim pastor at a 1500- 
member church in Bellevue, WA, 
where he served as a troubleshooter, 
effecting a number of far-reaching 
changes. The church had presented 
him with problems to be corrected: 
the staff had been neglected and 
overworked and the church had not 
had an audit or session-appointed 
treasurer in five years. 

The members of another congre- 
gation found themselves locked into a 
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style of worship that was a function of © 
the pastor’s personality. When he left 
and an interim was called, they were 
forced to re-evaluate their priorities in 
worship. 


Some Difficulties and Rewards 


The interim period can be very diffi- 
cult for congregations, particularly 
when a pastor has been popular in a 
church and has served for a long 
time. Jack Cooper, chairperson of the 
Committee on Ministry of New 
Brunswick (NJ) Presbytery, re- 
members a church that called an in- 
terim who turned out to be “some- 
thing more than the congregation was 
ready to take” and he left. “The 
chemistry was not right,” says Cooper. 

During an interim period, con- 
gregations may be frustrated. They 
may feel that although they have an 
interim pastor, they don’t really have 
a pastor. Why bother to convince the 
interim of changes that need to be 
made if he or she will be leaving? On 
an emotional level, too, people hold 
back. In Easley’s church, people didn’t 
start sharing their grief and other 
emotional struggles until he had been 
there for three months. 


On the other hand, J. Randall 
Nichols, an experienced interim min- 
ister as well as therapist who cur- 
rently directs Princeton’s D.Min. pro- 
gram, believes that many interims 
bear the brunt of their congregations’ 
“displaced feelings.” Members of a 
congregation are often unable to ex- 
press desires and frustrations to their 
pastor—out of concern for his 
feelings, for instance—but unburden 
themselves by communicating these 
thoughts to their interim pastor. 

The problems interim ministers 
face during this period can be as 
trying as those of the congregation. 








Constantly changing one’s environ- 
ment can create serious problems of 
loneliness and disorientation. Experts 
in interim ministry advise that one 
enter this specialized field only if he 
or she has strongly developed inner 
resources. 


One of the more pressing con- 
cerns, says Carolyn Jones, an interim 
minister in Pittsburgh, is trying to 
survive during in-between times (pe- 
riods between pastoral calls). The Vo- 
cation Agency of the PC(U.S.A.) ad- 
vises that interims secure a contract 
that provides up to three months’ pay 
after an interim pastorate is ended. 


What are the rewards in this 
work? Why, in July 1986, were an 
estimated 500 clergy serving as in- 
terims in Presbyterian churches in 
the U.S., with an estimated 270 ac- 
tively seeking interim positions? 

For many, interim ministry 
allows one to perform the Lord’s work 
when circumstances prevent perma- 
nent ministry. Easley had been asso- 
ciate pastor at a church in Spokane, 
WA, for three years when he and his 
wife, Kendy (82 M.A.), decided that 
she should return to Princeton to re- 
ceive her M.Div. degree. Easley’s po- 
sition at the Lakewood church allows 
him to continue his involvement in 
the ministry without committing 
himself to a long-term position. 
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Similarly, John Burton finds 
that interim work is an excellent way 
to serve in the ministry without long- 
term responsibilities. Three years ago, 
he retired as senior minister of Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church of Clar- 
endon Hills, IL, so that he could 
pursue writing, consulting, and in- 
terim work. He now lives in 
Princeton, where he is writing and 
doing research as a visiting fellow at 
the Seminary and once a week, 
preaching as interim pastor at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Red 
Bank (NJ). 


Some, however, would prefer the 
long-term commitment of serving as 
an installed pastor, but turn to in- 
terim work as a stopgap measure that 
allows them to stay in the ministry. “I 
was desperate,” says Ken Applegate 
(83 M.Div.). Unable to get a call, Ap- 
plegate worked as a carpenter for 
more than six months after gradu- 
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ating from Princeton before he ac- 
cepted an interim position at West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in 
Trenton, NJ. 

While Applegate accepted the 
interim position at the Trenton 
church by default (it was not his main 
goal), he found great satisfaction in 
his 10 months there. He enjoyed the 
pace of the job: it was fast getting to 
know people and fast getting things 
done. He enjoyed the task-oriented 
nature of the job (the Presbytery had 
mandated certain problems to be ad- 
dressed). “It was a clear-cut chance to 
help,” he reflects, “a chance to have 
an impact in a short time.” 

There are other attractions. One 
learns a great deal as an interim. 
“You get a great feel for what it’s like 
to be a pastor,” reflects Easley who, as 
interim minister at a 400-member 
church with a single pastor, has a 
much broader range of responsibili- 
ties—including moderating the ses- 
sion—than he had previously as as- 
sociate pastor at a larger church with 
four pastors. He points out that in- 
terim work gives one a chance to find 
out what aspects of parish ministry 
they enjoy and might like to pursue. 

Most interims do not have the 
burdens of responsibility an installed 
pastor might have. Moreover, interims 
are often free from political pressures 
congregations exert. Carolyn Jones 
points out that she can ask a congre- 
gation to be generous at stewardship 
time without worrying that they 
might think she is also asking for 
money to increase her salary. 


Interim work is also a vehicle by 


which individuals can gain visibility 
for a particular cultural group, 
usually a minority group, in the min- 
istry. Carolyn Jones, for instance, as 
minister-at-large for interim ministry 
for the Pittsburgh Presbytery, is one 
of about six women Presbyterian 
ministers around the country who are 
hired by either a presbytery or synod 
to serve various congregations as in- 
terim pastor. Her intent is to serve as 
a capable, effective minister and 
thereby prove the viability of women 
in the ministry. 


The Need for Specialized Training 


An interim minister needs skills dis- 
tinct from those required of installed 
pastors. Princeton’s Nichols believes 
that it is very important for interim 
ministers to acquire both clinical 
skills as well as an ability to solve 
problems of organizations in transi- 
tion. 


How valuable is specialized 
training? Many experienced interims 
think it is critical. Jones, who com- 
pleted the training program of the 
Mid-Atlantic Association for Training 
and Consulting (MAATC) in Wash- 
ington, D.C., “would not have wanted 
to do interim work without it.” Other 
training programs—besides those 
sponsored locally by church groups— 
are conducted by the Interim Net- 
work, headquartered in Columbia, 
MD, and by the Alban Institute. In- 
terested individuals might also benefit 
from reading the Interim Network’s 
newsletter, The In-Between Times. It 
is published bimonthly to provide in- 
formation on interim ministry to in- 
dividuals in all denominations. 


Perhaps these training programs 
and newsletters are the best indica- 
tion of how far churches have come in 
their view of interim ministry. Only 
recently, they generally looked upon 
the period between pastorates as little 
more than an “in-between” time. But 
today, many churches realize that this 
can be a time when serious help may 
be needed in managing conflicts as 
well as a time for churches to look at 
themselves and move in new direc- 
tions. 


Helene Gittleman is assistant editor of 
Alumni/ae News. 
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Steve Kraftchick: Questioning 
the Unquestionable 





by Nathaniel Hartshorne 


or much of his adult life, 

Steven John Kraftchick, 

Princeton’s new assistant 
professor of New Testament, has been 
living with a difficult image. Like the 
heroes and heroines of Greek myths, 
he has dared to question the unques- 
tionable. “I think at heart I really am 
a Protestant,” he admits. “?'d eventu- 
ally be on the periphery of any group 
I joined. 

His has not been so much a dis- 
senting as a questioning attitude. 
Once, for example, at a seminar at 
Abilene Christian University in 
Texas, where he received his M. 

Div. degree in 1978, he voted against 
all 34 of his classmates on a theolog- 
ical issue. “Mine wasn’t a statement 
of refutation or a prophetic stance,” he 
says. “It was simply a way of asking 
us to look at what we were doing.” 


“Sometimes I think this may be 
an intrinsic curse, this questioning 
trait,” he admits, “Then I realize I 
have no choice. God has created us 
with brains and they can’t be shut off, 
we have to use them, even when the 
things we ask about are sacred.” 


Trouble in Church 


It was this need for answers that first 
lured Kraftchick into church. Raised 
in a family with “a very strong sense 
of ethics but no church interests,” he 
had had little exposure to organized 
religion as a child. As an undergrad- 
uate at the University of Florida in 
the early 1970s, he had begun to 
think about religion as a possible 
source of answers to his questions 
(“what it means to be human and 
who I am, and other things you’re ex- 
posed to when you're in school”). And 
so he accepted the invitation of 





friends to go to the small church they 
were attending. “I went there for al- 
most a year and then I decided to join 
it,” he recalls. As the congregation, 
which had once seemed so appealing 
to him, grew larger in number, how- 
ever, the church began to change. 
“They still used the language of 
caring and love but in a subtle way it 
became a controlling language and, I 
think, an oppressive one,” he says. 
“As I became more and more aware of 
the clash between what was being 
said and what was happening, I be- 
came less amenable to that particular 
congregation. The more I read [of 
Scripture], the more questions I asked 
concerning its interpretation and I 
became less convinced of the adequacy 
of the congregation’s position. I 
thought that this particular way of 
construing the Christian faith was too 
confining.” 


After his graduation (with a 
major in mathematics) and a little 
more than a year working as a youth 
minister at a small rural church in 


south Florida, Kraftchick accepted a 
position as youth minister with a 
large Church of Christ congregation 
in Miami. The opposite of his previous 
church, this one was, in his words, a 
“downtown church, very conservative 
and very monied.” Working full-time 
with high school students in the 
church’s youth group, Kraftchick was 
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by that time also spending much of 
his leisure time pursuing what had 
become for him a major interest: 
“looking seriously at the text itself 
rather than listening to what people 
were telling me it was saying.” As in 
his previous churches, Kraftchick 
pressed his congregation for answers 
that were not forthcoming. “Fre- 
quently, when I would preach, I could 
tell people were getting antsy because 
I was using their language but 
saying something they didn’t expect it 
to mean. Eventually, they reached a 
point of discomfort where they prob- 
ably should have fired me but instead 
they asked me if I wanted to go on to 
graduate study.” 


By that time, his earlier goal of 
a Ph.D. in mathematics had given 
way to getting “some grounding” in 
New Testament. So in the fall of 
1975, he enrolled at Abilene Christian 
University. 

After the first year at Abilene, 
when his allowance for living ex- 
penses from the Miami congregation 


had stopped, an anonymous donor 
continued to support him. After his 
graduation, Kraftchick discovered that 
the mysterious donor had been his fa- 
ther. “He didn’t necessarily agree with 
my choice of study,” he explains, “but 
he was supportive of the fact that I 
was studying. Considering his reli- 
gious convictions [his father is 
Jewish], it wouldn’t have been proper 
for me to ask for his support. It would 
have been like a Christian going to 
his father and asking for money to 
attend a Jewish seminary. 

“One of the big fears my mother 
had about my being in seminary was 
that I would turn out to be like her 
grandfather and my father’s grandfa- 
ther who were both talmudic scholars. 
I would know all about theology but 
still not be able to make my way in 
the world. I think my mother is re- 
lieved that I have a job,” he adds with 
a smile. 
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It was at Abilene that Kraft- 
chick decided he preferred teaching to 
being a parish minister. So after re- 
ceiving his M.Div. from Abilene, he 
accepted an invitation to do graduate 
study in New Testament from Emory 
University in Atlanta. 


Strong Influences 


The two people who have had the 
strongest influence on Kraftchick’s life 
are his father and Hendrikus Boers, 


professor of New Testament at Emory. 


“When I first met him,” Kraftchick 
recalls, “he asked me why I wanted to 
study New Testament. I was not sure 
of what his question meant but I said, 
‘Well, because I’m interested in 
studying in John.’ He said, ‘No, I 
don’t want to know what you're inter- 
ested in, I want to know why you 
want to do New Testament.’ After 
thinking about that for awhile, I told 


him I was interested in finding out 
and pursuing what’s true and that I 
didn’t know whether or not that was 
in the New Testament, but that 

was what I was interested in pur- 
suing. I saw a hint of a smile on his 
face and from then on, the man be- 
came my mentor. He taught me to try 
to ask what’s important, what’s worth 
pursuing and what’s not worth pur- 
suing, and not to confuse the game 
with the quest. 

“He is very much like my fa- 
ther—very unassuming, very shy in 
public, but most significantly, a man 
of integrity. I have watched him 
make certain decisions about his life 
which were not opportune in terms of 
advancement or getting people to like 
him but which were in keeping with 
his character. So both my father and 
Hendrikus Boers modeled for me 
what I think are very important 
aspects of humanity.” 

While pursuing his Ph.D., 
Kraftchick taught introductory New 
Testament Greek at Emory’s Candler 
School of Theology and, in 1981, 
served as instructor of New Testa- 
ment at the School of Theology of the 
University of the South (Sewanee). 
Returning to Emory, he continued as 
an instructor at Candler until 1985 
when he received his doctorate and 
accepted a position as assistant pro- 
fessor of New Testament at Oberlin 
College. 


Where He Is Now 


It was through Boers that Kraftchick 
became interested in linguistics and 
structural thought and semiotics. 
“From there,” he says, “I moved into 
narrative studies and rhetoric, which 
is where my interests are now.” 
Kraftchick’s major interest now, 
as in the past, however, is “how to 
read these texts.” As he points out, 
“One must have a sense not only of 
what’s odd about this text but, more 
important, what’s not odd about it. 
The thing that really cracks open a 
text is when you discover why it 
makes sense. Frequently, people treat 
a text like a Rohrschach blot: they 
impose on it an outside structure. 
What I’m trying to do (and, I hope, 
get my students to do) is to allow the 
particular structure of the author and 
his or her audience to show through 








and let that make sense out of the 
text rather than the attitudes and 
structures we impose upon it. 

“T don’t ask questions simply 
to ask questions. They need to be 
asked because there is something 
significant to be gained by doing 
so—namely, to reveal external 
constraints. In my field, constraints 
are imposed either by ecclesial 
concerns or academic and societal 
structures, which dictate which ques- 
tions should be posed. But I think 
that even those structures themselves 
should be questioned so that the in- 
tegrity of the text is maintained and 
we gain an understanding of where 
faith exists. 

“Questioning is, in fact, a high 
form of faithfulness because it 
recognizes the dynamic dimension 
of faith by arguing for continued 
reflection upon or about inherited 
traditions. In turn, to do this, one 
needs to be both a good exegete and 
a good theologian.” 


Today and Tomorrow 


Being fond of questions and question- 
ing, it follows that Kraftchick enjoys 
teaching—“‘laying it out for them, 
helping them to ask questions.” He 
also enjoys the intellectual challenge 
his students present, what he calls 
“workimg without a net.” 


Since his arrival in Princeton, 
his social life has consisted primarily 
of dinners with colleagues on the fac- 
ulty, working out in the PTS gymna- 
sium, and occasional trips to New 
York to “gawk at the tall buildings” 
and hear some music. 


What about the future? Kraft- 
chick has no definite plans except, as 
he says, “to become part of the 
Princeton community.” Meanwhile, 
he’s content to keep working at what 
interests him most. “I view myself 
primarily as an exegete,” he says. 
“Someday I hope to become a theolo- 


” 


gian. 


Nathaniel Hartshorne ts editor of the 
Alumni/ae News. 
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IN MEMORY OF: 
The Reverend Dr. Arthur M. Adams 


(34) to the Arthur M. Adams 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


E. Stanley Barclay to the William 
Harte Felmeth Chair in Pastoral 
Theology 

Lillian Brown to the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


Dr. Calvin Calmon to the Calvin 
Calmon Biblical Studies Fund 


Norma Clarke to the Education Fund 


The Reverend Alfred H. Davies (44) 
to the Education Fund 


Elizabeth D. Dominick to the 
Elizabeth D. Dominick Memorial 
Scholarship Fund 


Emily S. Duprat to the Education 
Fund 


Adam Eberhardt to the Scholarship 
Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Peter K. Emmons 
(15) to the Education Fund 


Frances Gordon Hellegers to the Class 
of 1937 Anniversary Gift 

The Reverend Dr. Seward Hiltner to 
the Hiltner collection in Speer 
Library 

The Reverend Joseph Curtis Hodgens 
(42) to the Capital Campaign 
Fund—Speech Studios 


Stanley P. Lamberton to the 
Education Fund 


Dorothy Lederer to the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


George W. Loos, Jr., to the 
Scholarship Fund 


J. Andrew Marsh and Frank Marsh 
to the Education Fund 


The Reverend Robert A. Murphy (’43) 
to the Alumni/ae Roll Call 


The Reverend Dr. Robert A. Reighart 
(51) to the Education Fund 


Dr. Christopher Tang (42) to the 
Education Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Raymond C. 
Walker (10) to the Education Fund 
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Jamie Ralph Watts (65) to the 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 

The Reverend Robert A. N. Wilson (26) 
to the Education Fund 


IN HONOR OF: 


The Reverend Dr. Sandra R. Brown 
(80) to the Seward Hiltner Chair 
in Pastoral Theology 


The Reverend Twining F. Campbell, 
Ill (83); The Reverend Martha 
MacLean Campbell (83); The 
Reverend David C. Campbell (82) 
to the Education Fund 


The Reverend Malcolm R. Evans (’51) 
to the Scholarship Fund 


Frederick F. Lansill, Vice President 
for Financial Affairs, and Carol J. 
Lansill to the Education Fund 


Elfriede R. McArthur to the Elfriede 
R. McArthur Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Dr. David B. 
Watermulder (’45) to the 
Scholarship Fund 
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Fighting Poverty and Despair 
A PIS graduate is pastor to migrant and 


By Jayne L. Schroth 


igrant and farm workers in 

the United States often 

face severe poverty, ex- 
ploitation, alienation, and despair. 
More avenues perpetuate their pov- 
erty and powerlessness than end it. 
They have little or no protection at 
work or in their living places. The 
vast majority of their housing is well 
below substandard. Moreover, 80 per- 
cent of their children do not finish 
high school, while the average formal 
educational level of the adults is 
probably 4th grade. 


Like most concerned citizens, I 
knew there was inequality in the 
United States. It wasn’t until I started 
working with migrant and farm 
workers, however, that I knew how 
extreme it is. 


As early as high school, I had 


worked with drug addicts, prisoners, 


and people living on the street. By the 
time I had graduated from Princeton 
(‘80 Master of Divinity) and Rutgers 
(‘82 master’s in social work), I knew I 
wanted to minister to the poor. 

In 1982, I went to live in Mexico 
City. My idea was to learn Spanish so 


farm workers in Florida 


that I might eventually serve in a bi- 
lingual ministry to the poor. Two 
years later, a pastor with whom I had 
worked in Troy, Ohio, told me about 
the Beth-E] Mission in Florida and 
their search for a pastor. He recom- 
mended me for the position and two 
weeks later, they called me. I packed 
up and headed for Florida. 


Beth-El: A Holistic Approach 


Beth-El Presbyterian Mission serves 
the migrant and farm workers and 
other rural poor living in the area of 
Ruskin, Florida, a small community 
in Southwest Florida Presbytery, 22 
miles south of Tampa. It is a parish 
within both the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) and the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. Much of the day-to-day 
ministry at the mission is carried out 
by farm workers and numerous vol- 
unteers. About 150 families, from 
various towns, come to the mission, 
an enabling ministry of worship, com- 
passion, and justice striving to preach 
and to live out the power of the risen 
Christ, so that all may grow to their 
fullest potential through God’s grace. 


Beth-E] ministers both to mi- 


grant workers (those who travel to 
different areas looking for work in the 
fields) and farm workers (who don’t 
travel), a population consisting mostly 
of Mexicans, Central Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and some 
American blacks. 


Beth-E] began about eight years 
ago as a preaching ministry to meet 
spiritual needs. As it developed, it 
also began to meet material needs 
through a food and clothing ministry. 
When I was called here, almost three 
years ago, I began to set up self-de- 
velopment and advocacy programs. 
Today, we keep all these ministries 
going; by serving a range of physical, 
emotional, and spiritual needs, we 
consider that our focus is holistic. 


Frequently, meeting these needs 
involves providing financial aid. For 
example, I received a call recently 
from a social worker who asked us to 
help a family pay the deposit and first 
month’s rent for a low-income apart- 
ment so that they could afford to 
move out of their labor camp. They 
needed to move into the apartment so 
that their little boy, who was to be 
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released from the hospital, would 
have a sanitary living environment. 
We gave them the money and they 
are now in their new quarters. 

Similarly, we recently financed 
a plane trip that allowed a young 
man who was dying of cancer to fulfill 
his greatest wish. Juan had been 
raised by his grandmother and 
wanted very much to go to Texas to 
be with her again. He was expected to 
live only a few days more, but once he 
arrived at his grandmother’s, he lived 
another month. 

In working to do justice, Beth-El 
is involved in many projects. We have 
given Florida Rural Legal Services 
documented information regarding 
scandalous housing conditions, which 
in some instances they will use to de- 
velop lawsuits. We also intervened 
recently —again contacting Florida 
Rural—when a farm worker was or- 
dered to leave his camp without the 
required 30 days’ notice. When 
Florida Rural contacted the camp’s 
owner, the worker was given proper 
notice and, in the end, was allowed to 
continue working and living at the 
camp. 


Crew leaders and contractors are 
notorious for a variety of abuses in- 
cluding holding back wages, stealing 
money, and even slavery. We handled 
a case involving a migrant woman 
who knows no English and neither 
reads nor writes Spanish, her own 
language. She had lent her crew chief 
almost a thousand dollars, which he 
refused to repay. We helped her take 
the case to court and she won. 


Emphasis on Education 


The mission puts a strong emphasis 
on educational programs. We offer 
training courses and seminars on 
topics such as nutrition, immigration 
rights, beginning and advanced En- 
glish, and educational and job oppor- 
tunities. We also provide high school 
equivalency classes and tutoring. 
Florida Impact, an advocacy organiza- 
tion that works on behalf of the poor, 
sent several of our people to the state 
capital to learn how to lobby. 
Although our high school equi- 
valency program is little more than a 
year old, several of our parishioners 
have already used it to earn their 
high school diplomas. One of these 


recent graduates, a young woman, left 
the fields after she earned her di- 
ploma and went on to factory work. 
She hopes now to get vocational 
training and to learn a trade. 

We are concerned about the im- 
pact the immigration bill (Simpson- 
Rodino) passed by Congress this year 
will have on the people in our area. 
In Florida alone, it will affect an esti- 
mated 6000 to 8000 people. Some 
workers will qualify for legalization, 
others will not. For example, those 
employed in industries such as dairy, 
construction, and packing will be less 
likely to qualify than other workers. 
Moreover, the costs involved in legal- 






Part of Beth-El’s ministry ts to provide its parishioners wi 


ization—for an undocumented worker 
it’s $185, for the family of an undocu- 
mented worker a maximum of $420 
—will be a heavy burden for farm 
and migrant workers to bear. This 
comes at a time when money and 
work are scarce and the vast majority 
of workers are well below the poverty 
level. We are now working on a pro- 
gram of education, legalization, and 
advocacy that will address these 
problems. 


Empowering through 
Christ’s Message 
When people come here, they feel 
comfortable. Beth-El works to be a 
place where their troubles can be 
heard, often when there’s nowhere 
else to go. We work to encourage and 
enpower people with Christ’s message 
of hope. 

We worship on Sunday and 
Thursday evenings in order not to in- 
terfere with the parishioners’ work 


during the day. Fridays are reserved 
for worship services for youth. Ser- 
vices are conducted in Spanish and 
are lively with many songs accompa- 
nied by guitars, tambourines, and so 
on. It is a time to pray and to pour 
out one’s heart and spirit to Christ in 
the belief that God offers repentance, 
renewal, and transformation not only 
of individuals but of structures. 


Our mission has so many needs, 
but most of all we need justice for 
these people. That will come in many 
ways: through education, organization, 
and a sense of self-esteem they will 
have only when they break the cycle 
of poverty that entraps them. 
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th clothing as well as food. 


In this article, ’ve only high- 
lighted some of the work carried out 
at the mission. There is much more 
than this, such as the groups we 
sponsor to do work projects. (One 
project will involve renovating the 
former warehouse we just purchased 
as our new home.) Please contact us if 
your group might be interested. Also, 
we're always in need of children’s 
clothing. You can contact us at: 


Beth-El Mission, 
P.O. Box 1706, 
Ruskin, FL 33570 
tel. (813)645-1254. 


Keep us in your prayers. 


Jayne L. Schroth, Class of 1980, is 
pastor/director of Beth-El Presbyterian 
Mission in Ruskin, Florida. 


Jayne L. Schroth 














Bits, Bytes, and the Bible 


Computers are bh PTS scholars and students 








By Peter Larson 


n John Updike’s latest novel, 
Roger’s Version, a brash young 
scholar claims that his computer 

will prove the existence of God. Even- 
tually, he persuades a divinity school 
to fund the project. 


“God is breaking through!” the 
scholar boasts breathlessly. “They've 
been scraping away at physical reality 
all these centuries, and now the layer 
of the little left we don’t understand is 
so fine God’s face is staring right out 
at us.” 


It is unlikely that computers 
will ever prove the existence of God. 
But at Princeton Seminary, computers 
are shedding new light on the Bible. 
Armed with laser scanners and com- 
pact disks, scholars are unlocking the 
secrets of the Bible and in several 
years will be able to use computer 
technology to analyze the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 


“It’s been a revolution,” notes 
J.J. M. Roberts, William Henry 
Green Professor of Old Testament 
Literature. “Three years ago, hardly 
any of us owned computers. Now, it’s 
unusual not to own one.” 

Signs of the computer revolution 
are evident across the PTS campus: 

@ Speer Library recently in- 
stalled a $4,000 personal computer 
(“Ibycus”) for biblical research. The 
machine “reads” a compact disk con- 
taining Hebrew and Greek versions of 
the Old and New Testaments, the 
Septuagint, virtually every major 
work of classical Greek literature, and 
miscellaneous Latin, Coptic, and He- 
brew texts. Ancient works in Syriac, 
Ugaritic, and Akkadian— among 
others—will be added in the future. 

e For the first time, the Semi- 
nary offered a course this year on 
“The Bible and the Computer,” taught 
by visiting professor Richard E. 
Whitaker. 

e Scholars translating the new 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible 


are using a special program with 
their IBM-PC computer to produce 
their final draft. 

e Many PTS students are now 
composing their Greek and Hebrew 
homework on computers, which allow 
them to switch languages with the 
touch of a button. Danny Dewalt, 24, 
an M.Div. student, uses his Apple 
computer to make Hebrew flash cards. 

Some Bible scholars are re- 
sisting the new technology, but not 
Bruce Metzger, 73, George L. Collord 
Professor of New Testament Lan- 
guage and Literature, Emeritus, who 
is enrolled in the Seminary’s com- 
puter class. “I decided that I couldn’t 
live in the 19th century anymore,” 
says Metzger. “I don’t own a com- 
puter, but my son is pressuring me to 
buy one.” 

The vocabulary of Bible scholars 
also has changed. Now, they talk of 
bits, bytes, and bubble memory, the 
argot of computer hackers. The tech- 
nology is becoming so important in 
biblical research that the Society of 
Biblical Literature has organized a 
special section to keep pace with com- 
puter developments. 


From Typewriter to Ibycus 


The technological evolution at PTS 
began with a machine designed by 
James Armstrong, registrar, pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, and librar- 
ian. When Armstrong began teach- 
ing Hebrew at PTS in the 1950s, 

his colleagues were still making up 
their examinations by hand. Con- 
vinced there must be an easier way, 
Armstrong conceived the idea of sol- 
dering Hebrew letters onto the keys of 
an ordinary typewriter. In 1961, the 
Seminary purchased the first such 
machine. 

By far the most significant ad- 
vance in the technical evolution at 
PTS is the Ibycus, which was in- 
vented by David Packard, scion of the 
Hewlett-Packard fortune. Packard, 


who did graduate work in classics at 
Harvard, named his invention after a 
6th Century Greek poet. 


The Ibycus program allows the 
user to view a wide range of docu- 
ments which can be summoned by 
means of a laser scanner that “reads” 
the compact disk. The computer also 
performs textual searches faster than 
any other PC. 


Scholars who have used the 
Ibycus claim it vastly improves the 
speed and accuracy of their research. 
Word studies that once required hours 
of painstaking concordance work can 
be performed by the computer in a 
few seconds, then printed out in 
Greek or Hebrew. 

The Ibycus also contains 10 
“windows” in its memory, enabling 
scholars to work on 10 different 
screens simultaneously and to transfer 
material from one to another. 


“I use one window for the Greek, 
one for the Hebrew, one for notes, and 
one for my manuscript,” says Pro- 
fessor Roberts, who is currently 
writing a commentary on Habakkuk. 
Whitaker: A Key Figure 
One of the key figures who made the 
Hebrew Old Testament available in 
electronic form is Whitaker, who 
spent years on the project. 

How do you teach a computer to 
speak Hebrew? “It doesn’t matter to 
the computer what the language is,” 
he says. “Io the machine, it’s just a 
set of internal, numerical codes. The 
main problem is for the human oper- 
ator. The programmer tries to choose 
screen displays that will be intuitive 
to the person using the machine.” 

In 1967, Whitaker didn’t know 
a thing about computers. He was 
working on his doctoral degree in re- 
ligion at Harvard University when he 
ran into David Packard. 

“Over a cup of coffee, I told him 
my problem,” recalls Whitaker. “I 
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Ibycus: What it is, 
® how you use it 
“It’s a lot better than spending 
time laboriously thumbing 
through books,” says Princeton 
senior Bradley L. Stein. He is 
using Ibycus to help him write a 
paper on the meaning of the Ark 
of the Covenant in the Hebrew 
Bible. Ibycus gives him informa- 
tion more valuable than a simple 
concordance: it provides him with 
a printout of each reference to the 
ark and shows him the words or 
lines of text surrounding each 
reference. 

The Ibycus computer was 
designed explicitly as a tool for 
students of ancient texts. Its pro- 
gram is internal (part of the ma- 
chine), although software pro- 
grams can be added. 

But none of Ibycus’ capabili- 
ties—from word processing to 
text manipulation—are unique to 
this machine. What, then, makes 
it special? 

Mostly its convenience. 
Ibycus provides a package of ca- 
pabilities unavailable elsewhere. 
Using Ibycus, the scholar can re- 
trieve ancient texts contained on 
the compact disk, do word pro- 
cessing, and manipulate the text. 
The flexibility with which one can 
perform various functions makes 


needed a concordance of the Ugaritic 
text and there wasn’t one available.” 
He was writing hundreds of index 
cards to put together a concordance. 
Packard, who was using computers to 
create a Latin concordance of Livy, 
offered to help. 


Before long, Whitaker was 
hooked on computers. He supervised 
a project that converted the Nag 
Hammadi library, written in ancient 
Coptic, into electronic form. Today, 
Whitaker is overseeing the use of 
computers in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
project which is directed by Princeton 
professor James H. Charlesworth and 
is designed to publish in a single set 
of volumes a new translation of all 
the nonbiblical scrolls. “It’s always 


Ibycus an especially attractive re- 
source. The machine will allow 
one to type and print in Greek, 
Coptic, and Hebrew, as well as in 
English and all European lan- 
guages. It will even allow one to 
type in Hebrew—from right to 
left—and then in English—from 
left to right—with ease. 


At Princeton, students come 
and go on the second floor of 
Speer Library taking turns using 
Ibycus. The machine is in a room 
about the size of a closet. This is 
Richard Whitaker’s unofficial of- 
fice. (He has an Official office, but 
he says he’s never there.) Whit- 
aker meets with students and 
helps them work out ways to 
harness Ibycus’ capabilities to 
meet the intricacies of their re- 
search. 


Phototypesetting with Ibycus 


A number of projects involving 
classical texts have been possible 
largely because of this machine. 
Publishers such as the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies 
use an older, larger model of 
Ibycus to drive a phototypesetter 
with which they print their books 
and journals. The cost savings 
over traditional typesetting 
methods is considerable. 


About 12 institutions, largely 





exciting to be in a newly developing 
field,” he says. 

The Ibycus is still being tested 
at Princeton (Packard—who lives one 
block from the Seminary—visits the 
campus regularly to tinker with the 
machine) and is available commer- 
cially. 


The Ultimate Impact of Computers 


How great an impact will the Ibycus 
and other similar computers have on 
biblical research? It’s already clear 
that they are vastly improving speed 
and accuracy. But their ultimate ef- 
fectiveness is still determined by their 
operators, not their microchips. 


“The machine doesn’t think for 
you,” notes Roberts. “You have to 


universities, own the earlier, mini- 
computer model of Ibycus, while 
more than 50 of the recently in- 
troduced, less expensive, PC-sized 
models have already been pur- 
chased. Theyre manufactured by 
the Ibycus Corporation (P.O. Box 
1330, Los Altos, CA 94088, tel. 
213/274-8765). The compact disk 
containing ancient texts is avail- 
able by “subscription” from an 
outside company (for about $50). 
What you can’t buy, however: 
is the creativity to know how to 
turn this piece of hardware into a 
real helpmate. As Whitaker puts 
it, “youre only limited by your abil- 
ity to do programming and your 
ability to dream up projects that 


Helene Gittleman 


—Helene Gittleman 


figure out how to ask meaningful 
questions to get meaningful answers. 
If you ask a stupid question, you get 
a stupid answer. The machine doesn’t 
prove anything, and it doesn’t add 
value to your argument.” 

The computer and its carefully 
recorded electronic library of ancient 
documents are, nevertheless, making 
an important contribution to scholar- 
ship. “In the history of the Old Testa- 
ment, enormous care was taken to 
preserve the accuracy of the text,” 
says Armstrong. “If those who were 
here 1800 years before us could see 
the computer, I think they would con- 
sider it an extension of their work.” 


Peter Larson is a second-year M.Dw. 
student at PTS. 
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Kenya and Princeton on Videotape 
A PC(U.S.A,) series will feature a PTS student 


n the discussion guide that the 
PC(U.S.A.)’s mission promotion 
group is distributing with its 

new videotape series, “Mission Year- 
book Video,” they note that “for the 
first time in the history of Chris- 
tianity, the 1980s find most of the 
world’s Christians living in the 
southern continents. By 2000 A.D., 
the numeric center of Christianity 
will be Africa.” 

Featured in one of the video- 
tapes and appearing in part of an- 
other is Nyambura Njoroge, the first 
woman to be ordained by the Presby- 
terian Church of East Africa (PCEA), 
who is now a Ph.D. candidate at . 
Princeton. 

The shows, taped in Kenya, dis- 
cuss the history of Christ’s Church in 
that country, the challenges faced by 
leaders of the PCEA, and African in- 
sights into the Gospel. The videotape 
“Portrait of an African Pastor” focuses 





on Nyambura: she is 
seen at work as a 
pastor serving the 
poor of Kangemi on 
the outskirts of 
Nairobi, and as a stu- 
dent on the Princeton 
campus. In another 
tape, she is seen—at 
home in Nairobi— 
conducting Sunday 
services, visiting with 
members of her con- 
gregation, and 
working on her farm 
with her extended 
family. 

A 1980 graduate of St. Paul’s 
United Theological College in Kenya, 
Nyambura was a minister for four 
years in Bahati parish in that country. 
She was ordained in 1982 and later 
studied at Louisville Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary, which awarded her 





One of the videotapes is about Njoroge’s work with the poor on the outskirts of Nairobi. 








Njoroge is a Ph.D. candidate at PTS. 
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the master’s degree in 
1985. In 1986, she 
returned to Nairobi, 
continuing her parish 
work until this past 
fall, when she entered 
Princeton. 

At 30, Nyam- 
bura is married (her 
4 husband is a student 
+ at a nearby commu- 
= nity college) and has 
=.= two children (her 
.. daughter is five and 
“Smee. her son is eight). A 
student in Princeton’s 
Sociology and Reli- 
gion Department, she will concentrate 
her attention on the worldwide prob- 
lems of slums. 


As a minister in Nairobi, she 
became familiar with such problems, 
for nearly one-third of the city’s 
population live in slums. And yet, 
Nyambura explains, the training of 
ministers in Kenya, which prepares 
them for rural pastorates, rarely 
deals with these problems. 

When she completes her studies 
at Princeton, Nyambura hopes to 
return to Nairobi to stay in the 
parish ministry or teach in a semi- 
nary. 

The three videotapes are available 
from the Presbyterian Distribution 
Service, Room 905, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York, NY 10115, 
tel. 1-800-524- 2612, at $29.95 each 
or $59.90 for all three. One of the 
tapes, “Lift Up Your Hearts,” is also 
available as a 16mm film and in- 
cludes a segment on the Reverend 
Njoroge. It is available through 
PC(U.S.A.) presbytery offices or 
resource centers, or through 
ECUFILM at 1-800251-4091. 














The Invisible Ministry 


After several careers, a chaplain is preparing 
at PTS for still another 


By Nathaniel Hartshorne 


ince the summer of 1986, Geof- 

frey Moran has been working 

with the Speech Department 
at Princeton to prepare himself for an 
unusual ministry. It will, in a sense, 
be an invisible ministry for he'll not 
see his congregation and they'll not 
see him. Moreover, he'll have only 
four minutes each weekday morning 
and an hour on Sunday to communi- 
cate with them. 


All this will take place this 
summer, when Moran begins his first 
tour of duty as a broadcast chaplain 
for the American Forces Network in 
Frankfurt, Germany. His congrega- 
tion: servicemen and women and their 
families throughout Europe. In this 
capacity, he’ll be responsible for pro- 
ducing six radio shows—five four- 
minute broadcasts and one hour-long 
one—every week. 


Moran came to Princeton last 
year to find the kind of preparation 
he needed to meet the Army’s re- 
quirements for a radio chaplaincy. He 
worked with Professor W. J. Beeners 
and media director Wayne Whitelock 
on writing and broadcasting scripts 
for the four-minute devotionals he will 
present each weekday morning. He 
did course work with Professor Hugh 
Kerr to plan his hour-long broadcasts 
as well as to think through what he'll 
be trying to accomplish theologically 
with his programs. 


Meanwhile, Moran is preparing 
himself in another way on another 
campus. Two mornings a week, he’s 
the host of “Jazz Morning,” a three- 
hour news, weather, sports, and music 
show on radio station WBJB on the 
campus of Brookdale Community Col- 
lege in Lincroft, NJ, just moments 
away from his home in Tinton Falls. 


A Circuitous Route to Princeton 


Moran arrived at PTS by a circuitous 
route that took him through 12 years 
of active duty in the Army—seven of 
them as a chaplain and five years as 
an armor officer—and five years in 
the reserves as a seminary student 
and pastor. A graduate of West Point 
(69), he served with a tank battalion 
in Germany and later with an in- 
fantry battalion in Vietnam during 
the final year of the war. 


A member of the Disciples of 
Christ Church since his childhood in 
Salt Lake City, Moran left active duty 
in 1974 to enter The School of The- 
ology at Claremont, CA. With credit 
earned for courses he took at New 
York Theological Seminary while still 
in the Army, Moran graduated from 
Claremont in three years with a 
D.Min. degree. He and his wife, Ruth 
Ann (Yale, B.D., 68, Claremont, 
D.Min., ’81), also an ordained minister 
in the Disciples of Christ Church, co- 
pastored a small church in Reseda, 
CA, for two years. 

About the time he'd finished his 
second year of parish life at Reseda, 
Moran received a call from the Army 
to return to active-duty chaplaincy 
instead of remaining in the reserves. 
Having invested nine years (four at 
West Point and five in the field) in 
military life, he decided to use that 
experience and expertise in his min- 
istry. In 1979, he went back on active 
duty and after nine weeks of chap- 
lain’s training, reported for duty at 
Fort Ord in California. 


Following His Right-Brain Tendency 
It was while he was in troop ministry 
at Fort Ord that Moran began experi- 
menting with multi-media worship 
services. “In Dr. Kerr’s terms, I’m 
kind of a ‘right-brain guy,” he says. 


“I always use a lot of pictures and 
slides and film.” In his services, he 
had the chapel set up with a central 
screen on which once a month he 
would show a six-or seven-minute 
film and hold a discussion of it in- 
stead of a sermon. His services also 
featured music by a group (piano, 
bass, guitars, and flute) which he ac- 
companied on drums. A musician 
since his adolescence, Moran has 
played drums with some kind of 
group or combo in almost every place 
he’s been in his career. 

It was partly this experience 
with media that led to his appoint- 
ment to the Army’s Chaplain Board, 
which consists of seven members, 
each of whom has a special area of 
expertise and all of whom provide re- 
search and consultation to chaplains 
throughout the world. Moran’s work 
as audiovisual manager for the Army 
chaplaincy eventually led to work 
with the Armed Forces Radio and 
Television Services and to his ap- 
pointment as broadcast chaplain in 
Frankfurt in 1986. 


To prepare for his new 
assignment, Moran was 
required to study for one 
year at any institution 
he chose that could 
enable him to meet 
the Army’s re- 
quirements. He 
wrote to 10 different 
schools (including 
Northwestern and 
the Annenberg 
School of 
Communication) but 
ultimately chose 
Princeton and 
Brookdale. He chose 
PTS, he says, ; 
“because of the Speech ' 
















Department and Bill Beeners, who 
does a lot of work with the Chaplains 
School in preaching.” At Brookdale, 
he could get hands-on experience on 
the air with basic radio and television 
courses. 


A Challenging Task 

Moran’s program in Germany will go 
on the air at 6:15 am. “The guys are 
getting out of bed, getting ready to go 
to work or coming back from the chow 
hall or physical training. Families lis- 
ten to it; teenagers; a lot of people lis- 
ten while driving to work. So there are 
a lot of different people in a lot of diff- 
erent settings.”And the time is limited: 
each devotional has about three and 

a half minutes of talk plus some 
music in front and back. 


How do you reach such a diverse 
audience in such a short time span? 
“You have to have a small enough 
kernel of thought youre trying to de- 
velop that you can get it done in the 
time allotted,” he explains. “For ex- 
ample, I did a devotional on perspec- 

tive, on keeping your 
perspective: how we can 
get bent out of shape on 
some issue and two 
weeks later you look 
back and realize 
how wound up you 
were and that it 
really doesn’t make 
all that much 
difference.” 

Part of the strategy 
in writing these 
programs is to 
begin with 
= what 




















Moran calls a “hook,” a question or 
statement that gets the listener’s at- 
tention and makes him or her decide 
whether this is worth listening to. 
One hook that seemed to work was on 
the question of “enough”: when does 
one have enough money? enough 
friends? enough comfort or security? “I 
developed that and then used the 
teaching of Jesus: don’t be concerned 
about tomorrow; tomorrow has 
enough worries of its own; let today’s 
troubles be enough for today.” 


The trouble with some questions 
is that they may elicit the wrong an- 
swer. Moran says, “If I ask: ‘Have you 
ever said to yourself that you hate the 
way you look in the mirror?’ maybe 
60 percent of the listeners would an- 
swer, ‘No, I’ve never said that,’ and 
they turn off. Even if the radio stays 
on, they've subconsciously turned off. 
You want a question to which almost 
everybody answers yes. 

“You don’t raise a topic you can’t 
resolve in four minutes. Some things 
in marriage you have to be careful 
about. You don’t want to open up a 
wound if there’s tension and pain in a 
marriage. You don’t want your pro- 
gram to open that up and then you're 
gone three minutes later and the man 
or woman has to suffer with that for 
the rest of the day.” 

When he first began writing his 
devotionals, each one took several 
days. Today, he finishes one in about 
four hours—three and a half pages on 
his word processor, which times out to 
about a page per minute. He practices 
on his tape recorder at home and then 
does the finished tape at the Brook- 
dale radio station, recording the talk 
track first and then mixing in the 30 
seconds of music at the beginning and 
end. 


The 60-Minute Program 

Moran’s hour-long Sunday broadcast 
will include a good deal more music 
and a sermon. The sermons Moran 
preached when he first got out of 
seminary changed radically when he 
became a chaplain. “I’ve found 
preaching in Army chapels to be more 





A musician as well as a chaplain, Moran 
enjoys his “Jazz Morning” radio show. 





connected to people’s basic needs than 
I did when I was in a local church. 
We delude ourselves into thinking 
that our congregations want to hear 
about the nuances of double-meaning 
Greek words in John’s Gospel or 
something because they’re religious 
folk who come back to our door week 
after week. So we tend to get more 
esoteric in our sermons and preach to 
the churched. But Army chaplains 
have to ask themselves: what are the 
needs of these young soldiers? 
Preaching in an Army chapel is al- 
most like back to basics: what are the 
big questions people are asking? Does 
somebody love me? What is this big 
life all about? How do I make sense of 
it all? What am I doing here? How do 
I meet my needs in life for friendship 
and love?” 


Developing a Style 

“The radio preacher doesn’t have ges- 
tures, doesn’t have eyebrows, doesn’t 
have a twinkle in the eye, doesn’t 
have a smile or a frown,” says 
Moran. “That’s the challenge: you 
have to make the voice convey those 
things. Dr. Beeners goes over a tape 
with me and points out things I’ve 
done that could be improved—like 
where my voice drops and should pick 
up or when there’s too long a pause 
and it’s dragging or when I need more 
pause to create more expectation. I 
have to find my own style. I don’t 
think I’ve arrived at that point yet.” 


The Road Keeps Turning 


One aspect of his life Moran has 
found appealing is its changeability. “I 
think I'm on the same road as when I 
took my ordination vows,” he says, 
“but the road keeps turning.” Al- 
though he’s excited about his new 
tour of duty, he knows that up ahead 
there will be still another turn. “In 
another three years, the Army will 
have me doing something else,” he 
says. “And that’s exciting in itself.” 


Nathaniel Hartshorne is editor of the 
Alumni/ae News. 














Mission to Bogota 


A PTS librarian combines skills with 
enthusiasm for mission 








By Helene Gittleman 


or two weeks last November, 

Sharon Tayor, Princeton’s 

collection development li- 
brarian, put together a library under 
circumstances quite at odds with her 
usual situation. In Bogota, Colombia, 
she helped catalog a 2,000-volume 
collection at the Seminario Teolégico 
Presbiteriano, which is now six years 
old. 


Her two weeks of mission work 
at the seminary began as an idea she 
had for a leave of absence. Both a li- 
brarian (she received her master’s de- 
gree in library science from Florida 
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As a mission worker at the Bogotd li 
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State University) and a student of 
theology (she earned an M.Div. from 
Reformed Theological Seminary and a 
Th.M. from Princeton), Sharon had 








“Take warm clothes and be ready for 
an adventure,” Taylor's pastor friend 
advised her. He was right. 








been interested in mission work since 
her college days. But she had not 
been able to figure out how to use her 
professional skills as a librarian to 
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d Princeton’s commitment to sister institutions in the Third World. 


pursue her interest in “seeing the 
Gospel furthered in the rest of the 
world.” That is, until last October 
when her former pastor, recently re- 
turned from a visit to Colombia, in- 
formed her that the staff at the Bo- 
gota seminary needed someone to help 
set up a library. (It would be volun- 
teer work, but they would provide 
room and board.) 

Taylor requested a leave of ab- 
sence to take on the task. Princeton, 
in response, offered her not only the 
two weeks abroad, but agreed to pro- 
vide both her salary and airfare. It 
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was, President Gillespie explains, “an 
opportunity to share some of 
Princeton’s personnel resources with 
sister institutions in the Third World” 
and to continue a tradition that 
began with John Mackay, whose 
strong commitment to Latin America 
led him to serve there for many years 
as a missionary before he came to 
Princeton. 


No Small Education 


For Taylor, whose vision of Bogota 
was of adobe houses and peasants 
with little donkeys, the trip was no 
small education. 


“Take warm clothes and be 
ready for an adventure,” Taylor’s 
pastor friend advised her. He was 
right. 


“Tt was scary,” she says. Because 
of the country’s unstable political sit- 
uation and threats by guerrillas on 
the lives of government officials, there 
were soldiers everywhere in down- 
town Bogota. In the 40-minute walk 
from her apartment to the seminary, 
she’d feel the tension of the military 
presence in the city, of the soldiers 
with “gun in hand and finger on 
trigger.” 


The seminary is near the down- 
town area of Bogota, a sprawling 
modern metropolis of over six million 
people that shares problems with 
large cities in the States: poverty, 
homeless people, street crime. An old 
building contains the entire institu- 
tion. Administrative staff and faculty 
are in three small offices; a large 
room serves as dining room, study 
hall, and chapel; and the rest of the 
building consists of three classrooms, 
the one-room library, a kitchen, and 
dormitory space. In the courtyard, 
there is a stone cistern used for 
washing dishes and clothes. 


Taylor found how different life is 
for seminary students in Bogota com- 
pared with their counterparts in 
Princeton. Most of the 40 or so stu- 
dents there—who are generally be- 
tween 19 and 21 years old—are from 
backgrounds of relative poverty and 
have not had the opportunity to at- 
tend college. Besides washing their 
own dishes and clothes, they also help 
maintain the seminary’s buildings. 
Many lack the financial resources to 


buy their own books. This is one 
reason that developing the library at 
the seminary is so critical, for fre- 
quently the only copy of a required 
text available to students may be the 
library’s copy, which students must 
share. 


Perhaps one of the most difficult 
requirements for these seminary stu- 
dents is that they must often read 
texts written in English since rela- 
tively few of the advanced works in 
theology have been translated into 
Spanish. 

These are “very diligent stu- 
dents,” says Taylor. As a result of the 
field education work they do on 
weekends (as well as efforts by grad- 
uates), the seminary has already 
helped to start four or five new Pres- 
byterian churches in Bogota. 


Her own day-to-day work was 
characterized by the challenge of 
having to return to basics in terms of 
equipment and methods. When she 
arrived in Bogota, there was already 
a library, but it was organized ac- 
cording to an old classification system, 
loosely based on the Dewey Decimal 
System. She set to work rearranging 
the books into subject orders that 
more precisely follow the Dewey 
system and she weeded out titles that 
were extraneous to the collection. 


But what to do with 2,000 books 
and no resources to computerize the 
printing of bibliographic cards? Taylor 
explains that in setting up a card cat- 
alog, it might be necessary to provide 
between 4 to 10 bibliographic cards 
for each title. But without a computer, 
the only alternative was to type the 
cards on a manual typewriter. (The 
job is yet to be completed.) 


Improvisation was a daily ne- 
cessity. For example, they found ways 
to cope without supplies such as card 
catalog drawers (they used metal file 
drawers instead) or pockets to hold 
due date slips in books. 


Serving Latin America from 
Princeton 

Although she’s home again, Taylor’s 
job is not yet over. Speer Library’s 
computer is providing cataloguing in- 
formation for some of the titles in the 
Bogota library, which she will send 
them. She also plans to send them 








duplicate copies of books and period- 
icals received by the library. 

Taylor is excited about the work 
she accomplished in Bogota, helping 
to shape a seminary library out of 
cartons and shelves of books. Her trip, 
she feels, gave her a greater sense of 
affinity with Princeton. The many 
titles of books by current or former 
Princeton professors such as Bruce 
Metzger, George Hendry, Samuel 
Moffett, and John Mackay she found 
in the Bogota library made her realize 
how significantly Princeton has in- 
fluenced the development of the Pres- 
byterian Church worldwide. “It really 
did make me proud of Princeton,” she 
says. 

Finally, she returned to 
Princeton with renewed enthusiasm 
for Speer Library’s Latin American 
Project, an effort to expand the li- 
brary’s collection of post-World War I 
materials in Latin American theology 
—a research collection that is already 
one of the most comprehensive of its 
kind in North America. Taylor says 
that while some parts of the trip 
“were hard,” she had a great time. 





ed cdl, ; 

Time out with the seminary’s president 
She is, however, glad to be back in 
Princeton. She’s thankful to have ac- 
quired new insights into the needs of 
the Church worldwide and to have 
the opportunity to continue serving 
these needs through her work at 
Speer Library. 


Helene Gittleman is assistant editor of 
the Alumni/ae News. 
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John Templeton: Still Not a Graduate 


going to Princeton Seminary 

for 36 years and haven't 
graduated yet,” says John M. Temple- 
ton, who retired as president of the 
Board of Trustees in 1984. 


Templeton joined the Board in 
1950 and served as president twice, 
from 1961 to 1967, and then from 
1973 to 1979. In that time, the Semi- 
nary’s endowment grew almost a 
hundredfold. 


The growth of the Seminary’s 
endowment under his leadership, 
though extraordinary by any stan- 
dards, is nevertheless not surprising 
considering Templeton’s reputation as 
one of the world’s leading mutual 
fund managers. Today, as chairman 
and coordinator of investment re- 
search of Templeton, Galbraith, and 
Hansberger, Ltd., of Nassau, Bahamas 
(his home), Templeton serves as ad- 
visor for 10 mutual funds (including 
the Templeton Growth Fund and sev- 
eral others he founded) for more than 
half a million investors across the 
world. 


The American Dream Fulfilled 


Templeton’s career is a fulfillment of 
the American dream. Brought up in 
rural Tennessee, he won a scholarship 
to Yale University where his tuition 
was partially paid for by the income 
from his father’s small cotton gin. But 
after his freshman year when his fa- 
ther, a victim of the Depression, was 
no longer able to help him, Templeton 
supported himself with odd jobs and 
scholarships. He was graduated in 
1934, second in his class and presi- 
dent of Phi Beta Kappa, and later, as 
a Rhodes Scholar, read law at Oxford. 


pal bi the only person who’s been 


Templeton made his mark on 
Wall Street before he was 30 when he 
used his savings to buy 100 shares of 
every stock then—it was 1939— 
trading on the New York and Amer- 
ican Stock Exchanges for one dollar or 
less. In four years’ time, he had made 
a profit of $40,000, which he used to 
buy a small investment counseling 
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business which ultimately became 
Templeton, Dobbrow & Vance, Inc., at 
30 Kockefeller Center in New York 
City. That was the beginning of one 
of the financial world’s great success 
stories. 


The Spiritual Half 

But his investment activities consti- 
tute only half of this man’s extraordi- 
nary accomplishments. “It was 23 
years ago that I felt I had been ne- 
glecting my spiritual growth,” he 





The accomplishment he is most proud 
of, however, is the Templeton Prize 
for Progress in Religion, which he 
established in 1972. 








says. “I had been so busy helping 
people to grow financially through in- 
vestment counsel that I had not 
helped people to grow spiritually. And 
so I promised myself 23 years ago 
that I would devote 50 percent of my 
working hours to church and charity 
work and 50 percent to investment 





work and I still do that.” 


Besides serving Princeton for the 
past 36 years, Templeton founded the 
Templeton Theological Seminary in 
the Bahamas and endowed Templeton 
College at Oxford University, a grad- 
uate institution for the study of busi- 
ness administration. 


The accomplishment he is most 
proud of, however, is the Templeton 
Prize for Progress in Religion, which 
he established in 1972. The largest 
prize of any kind in the world, it is 
awarded each year to an individual 
who has found new ways to increase 
our love or understanding of God. 


“IT decided that Alfred Nobel left 
a blank spot when he wrote his will 
giving prizes in chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and medicine, but nothing in 
the spiritual realm,” he told Paul 
David Dunn of Possibilities magazine 
last year. “So I started giving a prize 
larger than Nobel because I wanted to 
say to the world that progress in reli- 
gion is more important than progress 
in all other areas combined.” 





Templeton was also a major 
factor in the founding of the Center 
for Theological Inquiry in Princeton. 
“Huge quantities of manpower and 
money have been spent on research 
on scientific subjects,” he says,“ and 
we felt that if we spent even a small 
fraction of that amount on research 
on spiritual subjects, it would lead to 
great progress ... I believe that in the 
long run, this institute will have a 
profound effect on the way people un- 
derstand God.” 


Busy but Happy Today 

Sir John Templeton (he was knighted 
in February) lives with his wife, 
Irene, in a plantation-style house on a 
hill overlooking the Atlantic in Lyford 
Cay, the Bahamas. He makes it clear 
that he is retired only as president of 
the Board of Trustees. Otherwise, he’s 
working his tough schedule as always, 
half for investors, half for church and 
charity. 


Ficulty Notes 


“Temptation” was the focus of the re- 
treat that Diogenes Allen, Stuart 
Professor of Philosophy, led in early 
January at the Third Scots & Mar- 
iners (Old Pine) Presbyterian Church 
in Philadelphia, PA. Later that 
month, he spoke both in San Fran- 
cisco and New York on the subject of 
“Christian Values in a Postmodern 
Age” at the Trinity East/West confer- 
ence for Episcopal clergy, which is 
held on both coasts to enable cler- 
gymen from the two areas to partici- 
pate. In February, Allen traveled to 
Pompano Beach, FL, where he ad- 
dressed attendees of a Center of Con- 
tinuing Education seminar. He spoke 
on “The Journey of Faith.” Finally, 
April marks the publication date of 
Allen’s new book Love: Christian Ro- 
mance, Marriage, Friendship (Cowley 
Publications, Cambridge, MA). 


Richard S. Armstrong, Ralph B. and 
Helen S. Ashenfelter Professor of 
Ministry and Evangelism, was a guest 
lecturer at Luther Northwestern 
Theological Seminary, St. Paul, MN, 
in January, where he delivered the 
George Aus Memorial Lectures, 
preached in the seminary chapel, and 
conducted an evangelism seminar. In 
February, he was plenary speaker and 
workshop leader at Congress 87 in 
Boston. Last month, he presented 
continuing education seminars 

at Dubuque Theological Seminary 
and at the Toronto School of The- 
ology. For the second summer in a 
row, he will serve as resident theolo- 
gian for the Seminary students 
working in the Summer Evangelistic 
Program of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. 


Sandra R. Brown, assistant professor 
of pastoral theology, spoke in 
Houston, TX, last March on “The- 
ology, Pastoral Ministry and the 
Crises of Life.” Her address, which 
was one of the Parker Memorial Lec- 
tures, will be published by Pilgrim 
Press early next year. Last month, 
she was co-leader at The Retreat for 
Presbyterian Military Chaplains of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force and 
their families at Berchtesgaden, Ger- 
many. This summer, Dr. Brown will 
teach at the Uniting Church Theolog- 
ical Hall in Melbourne, Australia. 





Sandra R. Brown 


Sandra R. Brown 


Donald Macleod, Francis Landey 
Patton Professor of Preaching and 
Worship, Emeritus, will deliver the 
Jameson Jones Lectures on Preaching 
at Duke University Divinity School in 
September. A volume of Macleod’s 
original prayers delivered in the 
Princeton University chapel 
(Princeton Pulpit Prayers) is being 
published by Sunday Publications, Inc. 


Clarice J. Martin, assistant professor 
of New Testament, served as worship 
leader for the National Presbyterian 
Staff Meeting held in April in New 
Orleans. The annual meeting provides 





Clarice J. Martin 


an opportunity for Presbyterian ad- 
ministrators and staff people to meet 
and discuss biblical and theological 
questions. The theme of this year’s 
meeting was “Putting the Puzzle To- 
gether,” with Paul’s epistle to the 
Romans as the focus. 

James H. Moorhead, Mary McIntosh 
Bridge Professor of American Church 


Princeton Photographic Services 








History, conducted a five-week adult 
education course, “A Lenten Pilgrim- 
age through Church History,” at the 
Fanwood (NJ) Presbyterian Church in 
March and April. An article by Moor- 
head on “Theological Interpretations 
and Critiques of American Society 
and Culture” will be included in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion in America 
to be published soon by Macmillan. 


The Restoring Word: Preaching as 
Pastoral Communication, by J. Ran- 
dall Nichols, director of PTS’s D.Min. 
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J. Randall Nichols 


program, which was published by 
Harper & Row in January, has been 
chosen as a main selection of the 
Ministers Personal Library. 


The Oberlin [College] - Shansi Memo- 
rial Association has been sending stu- 
dent representatives to teach in India 
since 1951. In April, Oberlin held an 
India Festival at which many of its 
two generations of India representa- 
tives met for the first time. The key- 
note speaker was Charles A. Ryerson 
III, associate professor of the history 
of religions. 

In March, Katharine Doob Sakenfeld, 
director of Ph.D. studies and associate 
professor of Old Testament, was a re- 
spondent to the paper “Unity and Re- ~ 
newal in Feminist Perspective,” 
written by Letty M. Russell and dis- 
cussed at the New Orleans meeting of 
the Commission on Faith and Order 
of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ. Since 1979, Sakenfeld has 
served as a PC (U.S.A.) delegate to 
the commission and is currently par- 
ticipating in its study on the Unity of 
the Church and the Renewal of 
Human Community. 
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Gifts 


IN MEMORY OF: 


Allan B. Angney to the Presidential] 
Chairs 


The Reverend Dr. Robert B. Berger 
(32) to the Alumni/ae Roll Call 


The Reverend Dr. Henry Seymour 
Brown (1900) to the Education 
Fund 

Edward M. Butler to the Education 
Fund 


Calvin Calmon to the Calvin Calmon 
Biblical Studies Fund 


Edward J. Croot to the Scholarship 
Fund 

The Reverend Peter K. (15) and 
Helen W. Emmons to the Peter K. 
and Helen W. Emmons Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund and 
the Education Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Clayton Tracy 
Griswold to the Capital Campaign- 
Speech & Communications Depart- 
ment 


AEthra Haight to the Scholarship 
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The Reverend Wendling H. Hastings 
(45) to the Education Fund 


Barbara Kinsey to the Education 
Fund 


George W. Loos, Jr., to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 


Elfriede R. McArthur to the Elfriede 
R. McArthur Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


Clue A. Meyerhoffer to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 


Mary A. Nelson to the Education 
Fund 


The Reverend Alex N. Nemeth (53) 
to the Alex N. Nemeth Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Dr. James K. Quay to 
the Presidential Chairs 


The Reverend Ralph G. Turnbull (44) 
to the Bryant M. Kirkland Schol- 
arship Endowment Fund 


Lida P. Underhill, Kathryn B. 
Freleigh Underhill, Helen F. 
Underhill, and Ellis-John Underhill 
to the Scholarship Fund 


Jimmy Wilson to the Scholarship 
Fund 
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Kasper A. Wolch to the Education 
Fund 


Marcus 8S. Wright to the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Cranbury, New 
Jersey, Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


IN HONOR OF: 


The Reverend Clyde L. Mellinger, Jr., 
(51) and Roxanna Mellinger to 
establish the Webster Presbyterian 
Church and the Reverend Clyde L. 
Mellinger,Jr., Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

The Reverend James B. Miller (’85) to 
the Scholarship Fund 


Milan Opochensky to the Interna- 
tional Students Book Fund 

The Reverend James P. Schulman 
(85) to the Scholarship Fund 

IN APPRECIATION OF: 

The Reverend Erwin C. Barron (85) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Michael P. Burns (83) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Alfred T. Davies 
(55) to the Scholarship Fund. 

Dr. Richard Reifsnyder (84) to the 
Scholarship Fund 
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